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amas A Venture in Student Journalism 
5 Dedicated to the Christian World Community 
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_ minutes, may be taken as guiding principles for local 
. CONTENTS action : 
i , ‘ : si 
TEE WHICH WAY PEACE? ' 1. War is negative and futile. Peace is positive; 
a it comes only through reliance on and development of 
eee satis spiritual power, through loyalty to the world commu- 
STUDENTS WORKING FOR PEACE , wi glee saga nohgeies 
si me hice nity, through good will and by disciplined thought and 
a ie i oe, ; DUE ys sacrificial action; thus as Christians we have a distinc- 
CHRISTIAN CONCEPTION OF GOD tive contribution to make to the cause of peace. 
; <s ; °C 0 7 “it ¢ . . . . 
gine: de ei e: oi <o tush ar 2. Opposition to war must begin with the causes of 
CAN W x HA\ E RELIGION WITHOUT GOD: war—economic, political, psychological. A peace pro- 
E. G. Homrighausen gram ‘therefore must be based fundamentally upon a 
IF RESOLUTIONS MEAN ANYTHING program of education concerning the factors that make 
Paul M. Limbert for war and the way in which these factors may be 
TORS B) PERSPECTIVE ON THE PEACE MOBILIZATION changed so that they will make for peace. The Chris- 
Rose Terlin tian Associations will wish to initiate and work with 
aid CAMPUS PEACE ACTION — the administration, the ~~ and gree 
A Pregvem Paper student organizations in a campus-wide program for 
ley” [| BOOK REVIEWS rs’ | 
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collins, Cis eet Fi 3. Believing in the rights of free speech and of the 
le (ne ROUND WORLD individual Christian conscience the Christian Associa- 
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a THE WAYFARER to criticize and to refrain from participation in the 
R. O. T. C. and any other forms of military propa- 
sas ganda, including especially for women honorary com- 
- Pesce Action ... missions and attendance at military social functions. 
THIS ; 4. Mass student action may be an effective means 
HIS is a call to action. A df course we are opposed of education and influence. The concensus of opinion 
oo Anti-war resolutions will get a hand any- following the Student Mobilization for Peace seems to 
mah But the world is at war. And we in the be that one mass demonstration per year normally is 
- nited States find ourselves, in spite of all our peace- all that can be integrated with and supported by a 


loving sentiments, actually racing pell-mell down the 
n, N.C. armament highroad that inevitably leads to war. It is 
tme for action—not the futile frenzied action of hot- 
headedness or fear, but the cool, convinced action that 














7 tecognizes all the realities arrayed against it. We are 
in for a long tough campaign and we may as well get 
ready for it. We in the colleges have a special chal- 
enge to launch this campaign to end war—or it will 
end us and our generation. 

The Christian Associations historically and in pres- 
gt philosophy and practice are against war and for 
Reily Someeace. We now should redouble our efforts locally 
uo Ya and nationally to help build a warless world. We urge 
yruary, Peace Action Committees and local cabinets to give 
. foreiga ME PCial attention to the planning of aggressive pro- 
ster May SES™’MS Of education and action for these coming months 
ae ae when almost any unfortunate international blunder 
ates of pam ould create what our statesmen call “a crisis.” The 
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j 17, 19% Mdllowing, quoted largely from our National Council 
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thoroughgoing educational program; therefore the Na- 
tional Councils are not suggesting participation in an 
anti-war demonstration in April. But the national 
committees are suggesting that in line with the Hights- 
town action a nation-wide united-front student mo- 
bilization be held again next November. The period 
between now and then would be given to study and 
discussion along lines either determined locally or sug- 
gested by special outlines now in course of preparation 
through the national commission on international ques- 
tions. 

5. United front action with other groups is, for the 
Christian Associations, largely of two sorts: (a) with 
other Christian groups, such as Christian Youth Coun- 
cil; (b) with non-religious groups such as the 
N. S. F. A., the A. S. U., etc. When based upon a 
solid educational foundation both lines of action are 
desirable—in fact, strongly needed. In the former we 
express as Christian Associations our solidarity with 





the Church as a community force for peace. In the 
second we assert our traditional unity with other cam- 
pus-centered organizations. As Christian Associations 
we can do neither of these to the exclusion of the other. 
Actual experience has proved that united front efforts 
are practicable only under very definite conditions: 
(a) they need to be on specific projects, not long-run 
emphases on which methods and philosophies naturally 
differ; (b) they must come as a part of a climax to 
the general educational program of the Christian As- 
sociations; (c) they must be in line with the estab- 
lished policy of the C. A.’s to seek the cooperation of 
the administration and faculty; (d) methods employed 
in the united front effort must be consistent with the 
objectives and methods of the C. A.’s; (e) all united 
front plans, publicity, etc., must be approved by each 
participating organization; (f) participation with non- 
Christian or communist groups must not imply ap- 
proval of their philosophy or methods. 

6. Students have an obligation to register their opin- 
ions clearly and emphatically on various approaches— 
armaments, loyalty oath bills, the Oxford pledge, free 
speech, manufacture of munitions, etc.—and by every 
practical means to work, now as students, for positive 
international understanding, good will and cooperation. 
Support of the World Court and the League of Na- 
tions as well as of the world mission of the Christian 
Church are examples of such positive peace action. 

To summarize: We renounce war as incompatible 
with our Christian conviction. We will work for 
peace. We will begin on our campuses. We will 
build enlightened opposition to the causes of war. With 
equal fervor we will work for the creation and strength- 
ening of every instrumentality for organizing the life 
of the world on a basis of peace. Through the W. S. 
C. F. and in company with all Christians we will seek 
to discover and to share the Christian message through- 
out the world. In the cause of peace we find one in- 
escapable obligation and opportunity to work toward 
that world-wide family of God which Jesus revealed 
and for which he went to the Cross. 


@ 
You’re Tired Out! ... 


THERE are some days when you have a feeling of 
excitement and exhilaration. Notes fit well into the 
page—the library book you want is on the shelf—you 
get a good mark in a test—you meet a friend on the 
way to class who cheers you with an encouraging word. 
Then there are the loose-end days. Your shoe lace 
snaps at 7:45 and you're due for an eight o’clock— 
you've lost your scarf and mislaid your notebook. 

Your astrological chart may be giving you an extra 
run of good days or bad days—or possibly it’s just the 
way you're looking at the universe out of your own 
inner recesses. There’s something chemical about life 
—you and your environment react to each other like 
negative and positive electricity. Sometimes attracting, 
sometimes repelling. 

One learns to recognize certain warning symptoms. 
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A sure sign that the day of petty tragedies impends, 
a feeling of being important and over-occupied. A lig 
of things to do rushes through the mind, a sense 9 
pressure descends like a five-ton load of bricks and th 
mind scatters its attention to a thousand trivialtie 

We need to learn to detect these small symptoms ang 
when detected take a right-about face. Cut out th 
activities for a short while. All of them! Those irf. 
table, jaded feelings will vanish into nothingness ané 
will be replaced by an eager and expectant desire t 
meet life face to face, calm, unafraid. 


cs 
From the College Press 
How Honest Are We? 


Just what is honesty? It can be defined as a soci 
bargain, mutually beneficial in its reactions. In am 
game certain rules are laid down which the players ar 
expected to follow. In college certain requirements, i 
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the form of prescribed courses and grades, are lai 
down for those who are seeking a degree. Getting: 
degree dishonestly or passing a course dishonest) 
should carry the same stigma and loss of self-respee 
as cheating at cards. 

Of course, our conception of honesty and dishonesy 
is set by artificial and conventional standards; be 
while we accept these standards we are honor bour 
by our society to maintain them—the alternative § 
chaos. If our present conception were dishonesty, the 
it would be honest to cheat. Rules are meant to pn 
tect the honest individual from unfair practices. How 
ever, if that person’s honesty were motivated by a fe¢ 
ing of self-respect instead of by fear, he would not fe 
any great need for protection. The honest man woot 
feel that the cheater had been amply punished by i 
loss of self-respect. As it is, it seems most people é 
what is right because they are afraid of the con 
quences if they do wrong. Such an attitude looks pa 
in comparison with the attitude of a person whos 
honest because he has a high ethical conception of wh 
is right. 

Elaborate proctor systems are expensive and p@ 
sibly ineffective as correctives of the urge to che 
Strict supervision may make of cheating a game! 
which the student matches wits with the instructor a 
proctors to see how much he can get away with. 


While universities continue to operate along & 
line of the present generally accepted educational pi 
losophy, there will be cheating. The aim in educati 
seems to be to maintain a C average in order tog 
a degree, or to pass enough courses to stay in school® 
be initiated into the fraternity, or to make enough 4 
to qualify for Phi Beta Kappa. There are ‘some %# 
dents who are receiving a comprehensive univers 
education, but they are receiving it in spite of, rat 
than because of, the educational system. Students 
continue to cheat just so long as the emphasis is plat 
on grades and degrees instead of on knowledge # 
self-respect —The Daily Texan. 
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WhHich Way PEACE? 


+ 


By BRUCE BLIVEN 


QNE of the results of the Italo-Ethiopian conflict has 
been deep division in the ranks of the pacifists. In the 
United States and Great Britain, where their movement 
has been strongest largely because it has had the least 
from the group is in 
favor of seeing the League Powers go to war with Italy 
in the interest of peace. 


interference government, one 
Another group endorses the 
economic and financial boycott, which may result in the 
gravest suffering to the whole population of Italy and 
carries with it a war danger hardly less serious than 
open and immediate military activities. Still an- 
other section of the pacifist movement would follow a 
policy of non-violent non-cooperation, which of course 
would mean letting Mussolini have his way, despite the 
painful result to the Ethiopians. So far as concerns 
the future of peace, this policy, however commendable 
on other grounds, is one of despair. 


League Limitations 


Jound up with this whole question is the prestige of 
the League of Nations, around which most of the pa- 
cifist groups of the world have built their hopes. The 
League at this moment is no more an instrument for 
peace and justice than it has been at any time in the 
past fifteen years. It is the helpless victim of a paral- 
lelogram of forces in which its course of conduct is 
always determined by the national policies of the coun- 
try, or group of countries, with the greatest strength. 

It is true that many nations represented at Geneva 
are profoundly devoted to the cause of peace. but 
while the League has in the past postponed or averted 
certain threatened conflicts, Geneva on the whole is 
merely a seismograph for recording stresses and strains 
among the Great Powers. 


It has never been anything 
else. 


Wars Are Economic 


It is obvious, or so it seems to me, that in a broad 
sense, the most important causes of war are economic 
in their character and help to bring into being such 
others as quarrels over colonies, jingo journalism and 
large military and naval forces. Mussolini’s assault and 
battery on Ethiopia admittedly and precisely is a war 
for economic advantage. Japan’s cannibalism in Man- 
churia admittedly and precisely is economic in its origin. 
The war in the Gran Chaco not only was a fight for 
land but is reported to have had behind it a definite 
fconomic struggle between two great world-wide groups 
of oil companies. When Germany demands a place in 
the sun and prepares to fight for it, what the dominant 
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group in Germany really wants is money. That is to 
say, they want land—because land is wealth. They 
want subject native peoples in tropical colonies, because 
such semi-slave labor is cheap and profitable. They 
want access to raw materials, which are wealth in its 
elementary form. They want foreign markets for ex- 
ports, preferably on a non-competitive basis, because 
that means maximum profits. 

We are therefore beginning to hear from such dis- 
tinguished authorities as Mr. Frank Simonds and Sir 
Samuel Hoare that what the world needs is a redistri- 
bution of colonial territory, to adjust the balance be- 
tween the hungry and the “sated” nations. It is part 
of this general proposal that the world’s raw materials 
should also be allocated among the nations on a basis of 
need. One has only to reduce this pretty generality to 
concrete terms to see how absurd it is. Would the Brit- 
ish give Hongkong to Japan, or the French, Indo- 
China? Would France care to hand over the Syrian 
mandate to Italy, or Britain surrender Egypt to II 
Duce? Which of the Great Powers is prepared to give 
vast quantities of iron, coal or oil to a nation that is 
likely to employ these materials in some future war 
against the donor? It is safe to say that the interna- 
tional conference which attempted to carry out these 
policies would be the immediate prelude to a new gen- 
eral conflict. 

The underlying weakness in such grandiose schemes 
is that they presuppose the continuance of private capi- 
talistic enterprise in all those countries where it now 
exists; and that such enterprise presupposes the con- 
tinuance of large and expanding foreign trade. To be 
sure, there is now an important countercurrent in the 
world: the movement toward economic self-sufficiency, 
toward “autarchy,” which seeks to make the nation 
economically independent to the highest possible degree, 
to balance imports and exports on a physical basis, re- 
ducing them virtually to barter. If this movement 
could be carried to its logical conclusion throughout the 
world, it could do much to alleviate the war danger. 
Unfortunately, however, this will not happen. Au- 
tarchy is not a policy deliberately pursued by the na- 
tions for the sake of peace. It has been forced upon 
certain countries by necessity, the necessity of stopping 
the flight of capital, of protecting the national gold sup- 
ply, of preventing currency depreciation. While it has 
aimed heavy blows at private capitalistic enterprise, 
these have been the blows of a friend seeking, let us 
say, to knock drowning capitalism unconscious and 
drag it to shore. 
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Impossible ! 


Undoubtedly the greatest single cause of war lies in 
the competitive struggle for the dwindling world mar- 
kets. The formula for removing this cause is obvious. 
Not only must we allocate colonies and raw materials, 
as so many people are nowadays lightly suggesting, but 
we must allocate foreign trade as well. We must tell 
each of the exporting nations how much it shall send 
abroad and where and what. This may sound simple, 
but in fact it is the most revolutionary proposal that 
anyone can make. The links in the logical chain are 
inexorable. First of all, the nations must be willing to 
delegate to some international authority control over 
their vital economic processes. Second, in order to 
avoid calamitous overproduction, the quantities of 
goods produced for the domestic market must be lim- 
ited just as sharply as are those for export. Once you 
have limited production, you must also limit maximum 
hours and minimum wages of all labor, and I hardly 
need to point out that when you have set the total an- 
nual production for every factory and farm, when you 
have specified wages and hours, you have also set, 
broadly speaking, interest on investment and _ profits. 
In general the capitalist’s return would tend to shrink 
to a modest banking rate of interest and foreign trade 
would, in its essentials, be on a barter basis. When the 
steps outlined above have been accomplished, we should 
have gone a long way in the direction of a completely 
socialized, sane and orderly economy throughout the 
world. Thereafter we should certainly go farther still. 

I am well aware that the formula I have given is one 
that will receive the most violent opposition in many 
quarters. While our notions of rugged individualism 
have altered a good deal in the past few years, during 
which most of our generalissimos of industry have 
gone begging to Washington, cap in hand, it still seems 
intolerable to many persons that a business man should 
not be allowed to run his affairs in his own way, and 
sell what he can, wherever he can. The answer to this 

















From Common Sense 


NEUTRALITY 
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is that if enough people in enough countries continue ty 
hold this view, we shall go on having a series of disas. 
trous wars, until our civilization is liquidated, as ha 
happened before in the world’s history. 


Hope Ahead 


No doubt many American pacifists would remark g 
this point that my counsels are those of despair. [If 
they would say, the only basis for permanent peace is; 
socialist or semi-socialist state, we might as well aban. 
don all hope. Such a thing is far in the future, if ip. 
deed it is ever to be attained at all. Before it can k 
achieved, we shall have a fascist régime even in tho 
countries which thus far have escaped that affliction 
and the dying agonies of imperialist capitalism wil 
wreck us all. 

Certainly it is possible that this dire prediction wil 
be fulfilled, and I offer no guarantee that it will no 
On the other hand, there are some reasons for taking; 
rather less hopeless view. The first of these is tha 
fascism does not solve and cannot solve the economk 
dilemma that has been the chief factor in calling it int 
existence. Even a king of the art of public hypnoss 
like Hitler or Mussolini comes to a day when the mag 
hysteria he has produced no longer outweighs the pair 
of empty bellies. When that day comes the dictato 
will disappear and there is at least a chance that hy 
successor will be able to work along lines that contat 
a better hope for the future of mankind. 

What is true of the dictator-ridden countries is try 
also of those which still have political—but not eo 
nomic—democracy, like Great Britain and the Unite 
States. While it is obvious that those who control th 
existing governments in these two countries have ® 
intention of overturning the system of private capita 
ism, it also is true that in both countries laissez-fain 
is a thing of the past. Capitalist enterprise is beig 
subjected to numerous restrictions. These are impo 
tant, not in themselves but as portents of what is com 
ing. They have started an educative process among ff 
people that is developing a momentum of its own. 


Students Are Realistic 


In the United States, some progress is being made! 
this educational area. Twenty years ago, every pacili 
was automatically written down as guilty of persom 
cowardice; today, if the tests of public opinion recent 
made are accurate, a majority of the coming generat 
is opposed to any war except in self-defense and anit 
pressive minority will resist even that. If we look ba 
even fifteen years, the degree of public education as! 
the causes of war has been extraordinary. The isd 
tionist sentiment that is so strong in the Middle # 
Far West in particular, and that dominates Congtt 
today, while it is partly irrational, instinctive and ¢ 
luded, is founded also in part on an understanding 
realities that is entitled to the respect of the radicals! 
any European country. 

There is one important aspect of American pacill# 
which on the whole seems to me most hopeful. It 

(Turn to page 106.) 
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STUDENTS 
WORKING 
FOR PEACE 


. « « tending to show how 
students, in widely separated 
places, are facing fundamen- 
tal issues with courage and 


realism 
* 


A SYMPOSIUM 


On Air and Wheels 

Early last fall students of the University of Minne- 
sota Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A. mapped out a year’s 
program to carry the gospel of peace over air wave and 
over the land, into all parts of Minnesota. The pro- 
gram of this Peace Education Committee has stirred 
up a genuine interest on the campus and has won the 
interest of faculty members and the general public. 

The radio contingent has produced a series of pro- 
grams presented biweekly over a local station. The 
programs utilize student talent entirely. They are kept 
flexible in nature, to meet the occasion of the day as 
well as the talent available. On Armistice Day a sym 
posium of student speakers, of several different coun- 
tries, spoke on the theme “What Armistice Day Means 
to My Country.” Other programs have drawn for 
content on drama and debate. A student string en- 
semble and student solists provide musical numbers, 
theme song and signature. Each program is directed 
toward motivating the audience to write to their Con- 
gressman, commenting on potential peace legislation or 
expressing approval of this or that neutrality measure. 
The group believes that sound and articulate public 
opinion can influence Congress to take the necessary 
steps to preserve world peace. 

The caravan division sent deputation teams to differ- 
ent parts of the state during the Christmas vacation, 
the team members making addresses and leading dis- 
cussions on peace problems. Peace groups were or- 
ganized in towns visited. The advance preparation for 
this project required the studying and analyzing of 
books and current magazines dealing with peace issues. 
It called for the writing of speeches and the practicing 
of speech technique by the young men and women who 
participated. 

Throughout the school year the caravan members are 
finding work plentiful with local youth groups. Indi- 
vidual members of the Committee are also kept busy- 
some are gathering printed matter for a library on 
peace questions; others arrange and conduct meetings 
and invite the student-body-at-large to listen to special 
speakers. 

The Committee has been at work long enough to dis- 
cover that effective peace action is not such a simple 
matter. And not the least difficult of the pacifist’s tasks 
is the puncturing of the appalling apathy of the general 
public. JEROME KAUFMAN. 

University of Minnesota. 
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Peace---At a Price 


The “Medical Center Anti-War Committee” grew 
out of the all-University Anti-War Conference held at 
Columbia University in 1933. Of the 400 students at- 
tending the organization meeting about 150 were medics. 
The committee was inclusive, consisting of four each 
of medical students, faculty members, technicians, 
nurses, internes and hospital workers. 

For the remainder of that school year an active pro- 
gram was carried on, with a weekly meeting in the 
“Students’ Room,” a monthly bulletin, and a monthly 
meeting in a school amphitheatre with speakers includ- 
ing Harry Ward, Stuart Chase and Dr. Frankwood 
Williams. This was with the permission of the dean 
and the faculty committee on curriculum. Several 
faculty members served as chairmen of the meetings. 

In the fall of 1934, permission to use the amphi- 
theatre was withdrawn on the ground that the commit- 
tee was “not representative.” After much negotiation 
a list of prospective speakers was requested by the ad- 
ministration but no comment followed its submission. 
A hall outside the medical school was hired and the two 
meetings held there were well attended. In March, 
1935, an order came that the “Anti-War Bulletin” must 
stop and that the committee would no longer be per- 
mitted to meet in the Students’ Room. Reasons in- 
cluded “war is no concern of doctors” and “the anti- 
war movement is nothing but window dressing for com- 
munists.”” Petitions and delegations culminated in May 
in an order from the dean that the committee could 
think as they pleased individually, but collectively they 
were not to show their face within the Medical Center. 

The next day the Columbia Spectator reported the 
interviews and the dean’s ultimatum. To quote a stu- 
dent, the allegedly “unfriendly tone” of the article 
“caused an administrative cerebral accident,” and the 
fourth-year student who had been the committee 
spokesman was told that his degree would be withheld 
until he found the author of the article. In a letter to 
the dean the committee chose as a body to become “re- 
sponsible.” In late May, during the examination pe- 
riod, it became known through a professional indiscre- 
tion that all who had signed the letter were to be asked 
“not to come back the following year.” 

Six medical students, three technicians and two in- 
structors—all who were under the school—were asked 
to leave. Picketing and protests, largely by outsiders, 
had little effect. A fight for reinstatement was unsuc- 











the medical students were admitted 
next fall to Johns Hopkins Medical School, two were 
admitted to New York University Medical College, one 
went to Chicago and one was readmiited to P. and S. 
The technicians have obtained other jobs and the status 
of the instructors is in doubt, as a two-year contract is 
The medics lost a valuable year, as they 
were required to repeat their last year’s work. The 
Anti-War Movement of the Medical Center has been 
effectively quenched, at least for the present. 
Nore: This statement records the facts related to a reporter 
in interviews with students at P. and S.—The Editors 
a 
“To Disentangle the Church” 


cessful. Two of 


still in force. 


Declaring their objective to “strive to disentangle the 
Church 
Methodist Youth Assembly of San Francisco consid- 


Six hun- 


as an institution from the war system,” the 


ered peace problems on Armistice week-end. 
dred delegates were present. 

There was considerable support for the proposal to 
call upon Methodist youth for mass resistance to mili- 
tary training; however, as the larger number of the 
delegates were not faced with the problem of refusing 
R. O. T. C. at the cost of their opportunity for higher 
education, it seemed clear that the adoption of such a 
resolution would place an undue burden of moral re- 
sponsibility upon those who do face this problem. 

The convention declared: “As Christians our per- 
sonal convictions cannot permit us to bear arms, par- 
ticipate in, or become a part of the war system.” ‘Ac- 
tive conscientious objectors are patriotic in the high 
sense of the word.” “The abolition of war not only is 
an end in itself, but it is also the means to the attain- 
ment of certain objects” which include economic se- 
curity and social justice. ‘The teachings of religion 
are denied embodiment in civilization so long as gov- 
ernments are committed to the opposing commandments 
of the war system.” MELVIN JACKSON. 

Los Angeles, Calif. 

| » 
Rounding Up the Voters 


In New York City’s Nineteenth Congressional Dis- 
trict, which includes within its boundaries Columbia 
University, Barnard College and Union Theological 
Seminary, a Non-Partisan Action group is 
swinging into action. The plan is to organize the 
voters in the district into an active and articulate group 
interested in Congress’ responsibility for keeping the 
peace. Individually and as a group they will make 
known to their representatives in Washington their 
support of or protest against any proposed national or 
international measures which have implications for 
world peace. 

Now under way is a poll of the district, to start peo- 
ple thinking about peace. Unregistered voters will be 
urged to register and support in the forthcoming elec- 
tions and who will 
strengthen peace machinery. 

A mass meeting is scheduled and forces organized 
for . the information about world 


Peace 


men women vote for laws to 


dissemination of 
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events and about the proceedings of our legislato, 
at Washington. The platform of the group is state 
as follows: 

1. We stand for American methods of self-government as g¢ 
forth in the Constitution and its Bill of Rights; 

2. We stand for the principle of keeping the United Stat 
out of war. 

3. We believe that American peace and prosperity can beg 
be attained by strengthening world-wide peace machinery. 

4. We believe that the Kellogg-Briand Pact should be tk 
guiding principle of United States foreign policy in maintaining 
peace. 

5. We stand for world-wide reduction of armaments by ip 
ternational agreement. 

6. We favor steps to eliminate the economic causes of wa 

Columbia University. Kk LLioTT PRESBY, 
. 

A Sophomore Decides 

During my freshman year in college it seemed to m 
that the attacks on R. O. T. C. were a foolish to-d 
All that I could see wrong in it was the inconvenient 
for three hours a week of wearing a uniform an 
marching around to the conmands of the student of 
ficers. The officers had good looking uniforms, shin 
boots, and jangly, important-looking medals. An 
these men drew monthly pay checks for the time the 
put in at drill! The idea of pay was especially apped: 
ing to a green freshman faced with the prospect | 
working at least part of his way through college. 

At the beginning of my sophomore year I accepte 
a sergeant’s commission, although it was increasing) 
evident that there was a lot more to the drill propos 
tion than appeared on the surface. My thinking he 
been given somewhat of a jolt in the student confere 
at Estes Park the summer before and this experie 
in addition to the contact with men in the Studer 
Christian Association on the campus, led me to consid 
the deeper implications of participation in R. O. T.t 

My conclusion was that R. O. T. C. is part of a sp 
tem which fundamentally is wrong. It is part of 
system which makes war its business; war is organiz 
murder and cannot be justified. Even though R. 
T. C. may not serve very adequately as a means @ 
training for actual warfare, it does make those wi 
participate in it conscious of the so-called “value ¢ 
militarism” and the imminence of invasion by foreig 
marauders. Since it is a part of a system which: 
wrong, R. O. T. C. also is fundamentally wrong #@ 
one who is trying to be Christian cannot take part it! 
or have anything to do with it. 

This reasoning was the basis for my refusal to oo 
tinue with the course; and at the beginning of the st 
ond semester of my sophomore year I turned back ® 
sergeant’s stripes, checked in my drill suit, and ask 
the dean to grant me a reprieve. The basis for my 
quest was “conscientious scruples.” A number of @ 
ferences with the dean and a couple of scenes bef 
the commandant preceded granting of the repri 
Since then it has become ever more clear that my acti 
and my attitude were justified. Cartes R. Hua 

University of Nebraska. 
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The Fertile Southwest in Action 


WHEN students on the campus of a conservative 


state university persuade an administrative council that 
it is its duty to dismiss classes for a time on Armistice 
Day and provide a place for a student-planned and con- 
ducted demonstration against war, for peace, and 
against R. O. T. C.—then students are both sensible 
and care about peace. 

When students work for two months promoting a 
banquet to symbolize the comprehensive, world nature 
of the World’s Student Christian Federation and have 
over 400 interested students out to hear a program that 
does justice to the ideal of Christian internationalism— 
then the possibilities of a practical peace program as- 
sume important proportions. 

When a group of the student Christian Associations 
devote time and effort to learning a peace play, and 
make engagements over a territory of some fifty or a 
hundred miles to present the issue of war and peace to 
farmers and business men and labor—then one may 
say that students have an intelligent concern for the 
cause of world peace. 

Out of a model World’s Student Christian Federa- 
tion Conference came the inspiration to establish the 
lexas Peace Federation, the aim of which is to ex- 
change among students on their respective campuses 
pertinent information, suggestions for letters to con- 
gressmen, and news concerning local projects. This 
exchange has been most valuable. 

Other methods that are being used in Southwest col- 
leges are: (1) a map of the world, placed prominently 
on the campus, ribbons or pins or lights tracing current 
events that have bearing on the peace of the world: 
(2) special posters on bulletin boards; (3) regular 
radio talks on current topics over the college station. 

In these ‘ways we are trying to dramatize interna- 
tional good will and bring to students and townspeople 
the urgency of current issues. We have not begun to 
exhaust the possibilities of a really extensive peace pro- 
gram, but we believe we have succeeded at least in 
making a deep impression on the minds of those who 
are bringing the projects to the attention of the student 
body. Tom Currie, Jr. 

University of Texas. 
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The Question of a United Front 
I 


“THERE Must Be A UNITED Front” 


To stand sincerely and completely against war is 
heroic. But heroism alone is not enough; it must be 
accompanied and understanding and 
‘trength. That the foes of peace possess these very 
qualities there can be no doubt. 


by wisdom 


Against the powerful 
ity of destructive forces only a united front against 
War will prevail. 

Yet even this will not be sufficient. To stand against 
var, even in a united front, is not enough if we are to 
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have peace. Any effective fight against war must also 
be a fight against the menace of fascism. Many compe- 
tent observers of the American scene have expressed 
their conviction that the evidences of an approaching 
fascism are showing themselves on every side—stu- 
dents in high schools and colleges have been expelled 
for engaging in peace activities; of three labor organ- 
izers in Florida, tarred and feathered after a beating 
by a vigilante gang, one of the victims died as the result 
of the assault; in Vigo County, Indiana, martial law 
has been in force for over two years; “gag bills’ and 
repressive legislation, backed by the Chamber of Com- 
merce and the American Liberty League, are being 
pushed through Congress. The fact that such situa- 
tions can exist—flagrant repudiations of that liberty 
and democracy for which our country stands—points 
to the possibility of a far more dangerous and destruc- 
tive onslaught. 

Out of this situation the American League against 
War and Fascism has developed. The need was felt 
for a united-front movement which would correlate the 
existing anti-war and anti-fascist feelings into a power- 
ful unit. Industrial workers and farmers; profes- 
sionals and office workers, organizations of women and 
youth; religious, cultural, and political groups, are 
making common cause against the forces that threaten 
their lives and liberties. In its membership are in- 
cluded Christians and communists, Jews and gentiles. 


Much protest has been raised by some Christians 
against joining in a united-front movement with com- 





munists. It is their claim that they will join a united 
front against war and fascism if it is also a united front 
against war, fascism, and communism. Here certainly 
is an example of confused thinking. Communists are 
engaging in an intensive fight against war and fascism, 
and Christians must stand shoulder to shoulder with 
them if this twin menace is to be thwarted. This does 
not mean that Christians must accept communism as a 
political faith or that they are forced to substitute dia- 


lectical materialism for belief in a living God. Rather, 


cooperation is asked only on specific issues—the fight 
against war and fascism. Christians still retain their 


right to criticize the religious and political views of 


communism. 


The issue is fundamental. Wherever religious groups 
and individuals in the United States are content to 
stand aside and let vigilante bands, vested economic in- 
terests, and the state itself deny and violate the rights 
of organized labor, political groups, and liberal indi- 
viduals, they not only betray their ethical obligations 
but also endanger their own position. Catholics, Prot- 
estants, and Jews in Nazi Germany are thrown into 
concentration camps together with socialists, commun- 
ists, and trade unionists for opposition to the totalitar- 
ian state. There is little reason to believe that what 
took place in Germany may not take place here also. 
As far as freedom of speech, of assembly, and of the 
press are concerned, Christians and communists will be 
in the same boat when fascism establishes itself. 

War is not here. Fascism is not here. But the crisis 
is here. What steps the Christian takes today deter- 
mines to a large extent what kind of a world he will 
have tomorrow. It is in the interest of this forward 
look that there must be a united front. 


FRANK HvuTCHISON and 
CHARLES K. JOHNSON. 


Union Theological Seminary. 


II 
Tue Unitep Front Is A FALSE Front 


I am opposed to participation by the Student Chris- 
tian Movement in a “united front” which includes or- 
ganizations whose basic philosophy is unchristian. For 
it can be a united front for world peace in only the 
most superficial sense when it includes those so dia- 
metrically opposed in spirit and method as the Christian 
and the communist. 

Imagine a peace parade with communists and Chris- 
tians carrying banners crying out against war. To be 
realistic those born by the communists should read: 
“Down with capitalistic war! On with the class war!” 
“Kill the capitalists!” “Liquidate the middle class!” 
“The end justifies the means!” The Christian banners 
would read: “Down with all wars, whether between 
nations, classes, races, or creeds”; “Love your enemy” ; 
“As ye would that men should do to you, do ye also to 
them”; “Neither can a corrupt tree bring forth good 
fruit.” Our united front is a false front concealing 
irreconcilable conflicts. 


For communism (and this is my second objection) 
not only fails to build the peace mind, but it actually 
produces the opposite effect. Whatever the other fag. 
tors, a basic problem in ridding the world of war is that 
of changing the attitudes of the mass of people. Fun. 
damental as economic causes for war may be, they are 
the dominant causes only with the relatively small mi- 
nority whose profit seeking enterprises are concerned 
These few can bring about war only because the rest 
of us respond to the play of their propaganda upon ou 
emotions—most of all upon our fears and prejudices 
and the hate these engender. Any effective program 
toward world peace must seek to build in the place of 
these emotions mutual confidence, understanding and 
love. The communist program, creating class hatred 
creates the war mind. 

Let those who justify the use of bad means to gain 
good ends read At the Fork of the Road by Harn 
Kingman, in the January INTERCOLLEGIAN. “The end 
will be of the same material as the means that con 
structed it.” Should we encourage by even a degree of 
coOperation those whose methods carry within them 
the seeds of defeat of our common objective? 

A third objection is that when we cooperate with 
communists we associate ourselves in the minds of stv 


dents with this group and so alienate possible recruit} 


to the cause of Christian peace action. We need t 
think of the many students who have a growing interes 
in the way of Jesus in regard to war and need to be et 
couraged to step out upon that way. They are no 
easily influenced by the false identification of commut 
ism with pacifism which is being fostered by the super 
patriots, until that identification is given apparent cor 
firmation by such united action as we are here dis 
cussing. 

The alienation of these potential workers more tha 
counteracts any gain through a show of numbers i 
united action with extreme left groups. Numbers 
arrived at are in fact rather a loss than a gain. Th 
power of a minority group lies most of all in a certai 
intense quality of fellowship easily diluted to impoteng 
by alien elements. 

“Christian Youth Building a New World,” wit 
other peace-minded youth groups in the churches, f# 
exceed in numbers and potential influence all the rat 
ical left wing groups combined. These church yout 
are eager for our codperation and in some cases nett 
our leadership. 

Let us build a united peace movement among sit 
dents, not upon an artificial and ineffectual alignmef 
of groups with conflicting philosophies but rather upé 
the natural fellowship among those who seek to kno# 
the minds of Christ and to trust his way of love. Af! 
then let us give our efforts in our work for world pea 
to something more significant than strikes and paradé 
which tend to give the illusion of accomplishment wit 
out the reality. C. D. Hayes. 


University of Nebraska. 
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. . « fourth article in the 
series dealing with the mean- 
ing of the Christian faith for 


ets ofS 


By ERNEST FREMONT TITTLE 


FOR Christianity, the Jesus of history has always been 
something more than a fact in history—more than a 
historic figure who dwelt in Palestine and wisely taught, 
and nobly lived, and gallantly died, long ago. For 
Christianity, the Jesus of history has been a fact of 
history and, indeed, the supreme fact, affording a clue 
to the interpretation of history, the meaning and goal 
f life, throwing light upon the nature of the universe 
n which life has appeared and is being developed. 


Orthodox Christianity has never questioned the real 
manhood of Jesus. At this point it has remained close 
and true to the New Testament, where the humanity 
of Jesus is taken for granted; where the Son of Man 
knows hunger and thirst, grows weary and sleeps, is 
tempted “like as we are,’ asks questions, exhibits sur- 
prise, disappointment, grave concern; and where his 
faith is a man’s faith confronted with the awful mys- 
tery of life. Nor has orthodox Christianity ever said 
that Jesus was God—a statement which Saint Paul 
would have considered not only incredible but abhor- 
rent and which even in the fourth century an Athana- 
sius would certainly have repudiated. From first to last 
what Christianity has been supremely concerned to say 
is not that Jesus was God or even that He was like God 
but rather that God, the power behind the universe, is 
Christlike in character. Christianity, therefore, is no 
dead dogma but a living issue, speaking to the question 
which, for us, is the most important of all questions. 


All-Important Question 


We moderns have no difficulty in believing that Jesus 
was Godlike. At least it may be said that those of us 
who are sufficiently enlightened to think in world terms, 
and sufficiently ethical to have some regard for the wel- 
fare of mankind, experience no difficulty in supposing 
that there was and is something divine in Jesus. Our 
question is not concerning the divinity of Christ but 
rather concerning the Christlikeness of God. 
aman 
gallant 
weary, 
whom 


Here is 
who in a very difficult situation is putting up a 
fight; but who, at times, feels lonely, extremely 
and not a little discouraged. Is there a God to 
in his need he may confidently turn for help? 
Does the power behind the universe have any concern 
for him? Here is a man who has no desire to kill 
people; who does not consider it heroic to drop bombs 
upon women and children; who loathes war and all it 
involves of fear and hate, lying and greed, brutality 
aid hypocrisy; and who is now concerned, above all 
things else, to secure for his fellows a chance to live in 
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peace, devoting all their energies to the conservation 
and enrichment of life. But against him are terrific 
odds, all the forces of a selfish individualism now firmly 
entrenched, well-organized, well-financed, and desper- 
ately determined to maintain its own privilege and 
power. May he carry on in full assurance that his labor 
for a better world is not in vain, inasmuch as the uni- 
verse is behind him, a Power far greater than man’s is 
making for justice, codperation, and peace? Here is a 
man who, having lost his wife, feels as if the light of 
his life has gone out. As he faces the future may he 
venture to believe that the nature of the universe is 
such that death is not the end of a beautiful soul, or of 
a beautiful and blessed relationship? Here for us are 
all-important questions, and it is precisely to these, our 
most real and momentous questions, that Christianity 
speaks in its historic affirmation of faith in the Christ- 
likeness of God. 

But is it true that the power behind the universe is 
Christlike in character? I personally believe that it is. 


Our Marvelous Puzzling World 


That there is some power behind, above, beyond the 
cosmic process I feel constrained to suppose. In view 
of the undeniable fact that new and higher forms have 
emerged from lower forms, I am of course compelled 
to believe that they can do so. But I am not compelled 
to believe, nor do I find myself able to believe, that they 
have done so accidentally. I am not able to believe that 
the inorganic on its own volition or by accident has pro- 
duced life. I am not able to believe that the mindless 
on its own volition or by accident has produced mind. 
I am not able to believe that the unconscious on its own 
volition or by accident has produced consciousness. I 
am not able to believe that blind force on its own voli- 
tion or by accident has produced reason, conscience, 
aspiration, idealism. I cannot account for such emer- 
gences as life, mind, consciousness, reason, ethical in- 
sight and purpose except on the assumption that there 
is some power behind, above, beyond the process in 
which these new and higher forms have appeared. 

But (granting the existence of some power at work 
in the cosmic process) one has still to ask, What is the 
nature of this power and what, if anything, is it seeking 
to accomplish? Well, I am bound to confess that the 
process itself contains much which no one in his right 
senses would consent to call good: cancer and insanity ; 
injustice and cruelty; the awful stupidity of the mili- 
tary mind; men training for air raids on sleeping in- 
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QUESTIONS--- 


for discussion groups 


1. What light does the concept of a Christlike 
God throw on the ever present question of 
suffering and evil in the world? Must we say 
they are due to lack of development? To 
sin? To human limitations? Or what? 


9. Did the death of Jesus, as well as his life and 
teachings, reveal something of the character 
of God? 


Ww 


What in your own thought and experience con- 
vinces you of God's presence in the universe ? 
According to this experience what is the 
character of God? 


4. Can one retain faith in a Christlike God if he 
believes that western civilization is decadent 
and destined to collapse? 


5. If the world is being moved in the direction of 
an all-inclusive brotherhood by forces beyond 
human control, what place is there for human 
insight and initiative ? 


nocents; Nazi Germany treating Jews with medieval 
harbarity; fascist Italy violating Ethiopia; military 
Japan (in the twentieth century) waging in China a 
war of conquest; and anything else in the way of pain, 
unreason, and brutality that anyone may be able to 
mention. Yes, the process includes all this; but this ts 
not all it includes. It includes also a vast deal that ts 
undeniably good: the marvelous order of the heavens ; 
the enchanting beauty of the earth; great art and lit- 
erature and music; the wonderful achievements of 
science ; and men who are noble, women who are good; 
fathers and mothers rising above self in devotion to 
their children; a seventh earl of Shaftesbury toiling 
like a galley slave, submiting to hot ridicule and cold 
rebuff, in the interests of other people’s children; and 
a Father Damien devoting his life to an isolated colony 
of incurable lepers, a Jane Addams bringing light and 
laughter, love and hope to Halsted Street; and back of 
them, as of thousands of others who likewise have dis- 
played an amazing beauty and gallantry of spirit, that 
supreme figure of a man giving up his life on a cross 
that others may have life and have it abundantly. What 
is one to make of a process which contains such a vast 
amount both of evil and of good? 


Amazing Pageant 


I look at it again, hoping to find some clue to its 
meaning, and I discover in it not only movement—flux 
and change—but something I am bound to call progress. 
First, a vast sea devoid of life. Then myriads of 
globules of living matter not unlike the simplest bac- 
teria of today. Then living organisms becoming ever 
more complex, ever more independent of their environ- 
ment. Then grotesque creatures, gigantic but stupid, 
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refusing to cooperate, becoming extinct. But along 
with them other animals, much smaller and much ma 
intelligent, using their wits, practicing mutual aid, mg 
aging to survive. Then a human face turned from 
clod, and the development of speech, painting, mt 
Then a race of men emerging from the jungle, with 
arts and crafts of civilization. Then marvelous 
with mighty intellects and profound insight: Isaiah a 
Jeremiah, Socrates and Plato, Confucius and Gauta 
Then a man magnificently good, wholly responsive 
the ideal, saying to the Highest, “Not my will but t 
be done.’ Here, undeniably, is progress. Here ig 
process which, beginning with a vast sea devoid of li 
issues at last in that amazing life which is Christ. 

if I allow myself to suppose that the power which ¢ 
tiated it and carried it on and up to this spiritual pe 
is itself Christlike in character, I then have a clue § THE 
the meaning of it all that I cannot but think is valid 
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Especially in view of what has since come to pass. Fo 
aaee a POF . mode: 
note the fact that this human type, represented in Jesus F 
: . * and a 
has not been allowed to become extinct but, on the com h 
a . im the w 
trary, has been marvelously multiplied through nine ©. 
: ; hea vidual 
teen hundred years until now it is probably true to sag... , 
a : ‘ a s eules. 
that never before have there been so many men and sti 
. . y - «I Sistic 
women who had in them at least something of the visiog °- ; 
of the 


and spirit of Christ. And note also another fact whid 7 
: : rae = : ‘ , ssib 
is certainly significant: During those nineteen centurié 
: which 
which have come and gone since Jesus appeared upet 


the earth there has been a slow but discernible move” ™ 
ment of mankind in the direction of what he was aw 
stood for—a movement away from slavery toward free Let 
dom, away from cruelty toward kindness, away from. ., 
sheer brute force toward intelligence, good will, aml stich 
friendly cooperation. is he 
To be sure, not all of this has been prompted If i.) 
purely ethical considerations. Much of it, in fact, hago, oo. 


been brought about by the slow pressure of economm 1, 
forces, or by the incidence of science and invention 
But who ever said, with any show of reason, that Go 
cannot use economic forces to promote the ends he ba 
in view? or science? or invention? If it be true,@ 
many people now think, that American slavery, eve 
without a long and bitter civil war, would eventual 
have been swept away by economic forces, it may al 
be true that in this case God was using economic force 
to promote the ends of righteousness and justice. Ther 
would seem to be something significant in the fact tha 
thanks to the irresistible pressure of economic realif 
it was becoming increasingly difficult for men to Im 
by the sweat of other men’s brows. Moreover, in thi 
case there was also a movement within the human spift 
which worked mightily toward the same end, and m0 inelic; 
only in the North, where it found utterance in a We sbiece 
liam Lloyd Garrison, but also in the South, where it lé ae 
a Robert E. Lee to liberate his own slaves long befory® Tl 
Abraham Lincoln issued an Emancipation Proclam ™ 
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tion. So that in this case it appears to be true tht but j 
° ° S 
economic forces and moral forces united to produce® We h 
' +s a 

event which was far more in harmony with the visi “i 
. ey cakeecon , on 

and spirit of Christ. noth 
on Cc 
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By E.G. HOMRIGHAUSEN 


+ 








THE whole problem of the meaning of human exist- 
ence has been thrust upon us in the terrific upheaval of 
modern life. We have been uprooted by gigantic forces 
and as a result we are forced to examine the why and 
the whence and the whither of life. 


posed of the better elements of all “religions.” Such a 
Religion” would rob all “religions” of their most vital 
elements and create another “religion.” And, in the 
end, such a “religious” god would be a rational and 
human affair, concocted by man. The realistic question 
is: Are the gods of “religions” the true God of life?! 
For no “religion” is great enough for the modern man’ 
or the modern world. Men may have “religions” with 
or without god, which in the end is quite the same; but 
they cannot any longer be content with any of the “‘reli- 
gious” gods, nor with an impossible syncretistic god 
composed of elements of all “religions.” We need God! 






And since indi- 
viduality is so closely bound up with organic society, 
life’s meaning ne longer can be judged in narrow solip- 
sistic terms. 







Therefore, the most significant question 
{the hour is that which pertains to the necessity and 
possibility of an ultimate meaning or purpose of life, 
which meaning and purpose has generally been referred 
toin history as “God.” 


Like a Wagon Wheel 


Let it be remembered that life is so constituted that 















The Issue 


Can men have a true life without a real, objective 
God in whom they live and move and have their being ; 
without a God who is God and not merely a man’s idea 
of God? This is the issue of the hour! 
God revealed himself somewhere? 
contain such a revelation if he did. 

Professor John Dewey’s recent book, A Common 
Faith, has aroused the old “humanistic” controversy, 
but in a more intense form. The whole weight of his 
influence and position has been thrown against theism 
and “religions,” which claim to be based upon systems 
of thought grounded in theological convictions regard- 
ing the nature of the supernatural. He proposes a new 
“common faith” of “religious attitude” to take the place 
of static beliefs in the content of the supernatural; he 
proposes a new era of the secularization of religions so 
that all life might be qualified and interpreted in terms 
of ideal (religion to Dewey) ends. He would thus take 
“religions” out of their metaphysical isolations; he 
would make God no longer a static being but a floating 
goal of the human collective idealization processes. 
This new faith and religion would become a religion of 
nature, of which man is a part. Such a God would 
give harmony and perspective and dynamic to every- 
day life, and take away the odium of religion to the 
modern man who no longer knows the why and where- 
fore of theological subtleties. 

Here is a “religion” with a god indeed! But is it the 
real God? Any honest student will agree with Dewey’s 
critique of “religions.” Surely God must have to do 
with all life. Surely all these “religions” cannot have 





which to invest ‘fe. 





In that respect, we do not seem 
to be confronting the necessity for a life-purpose, so 
much as a choice between an object which is truly God, 
or one that is less than God. In a real sense every per- 
son has a god of some kind. Life is like a wagon wheel, 
touse an illustration from Lao Tse. The usefulness of 
the wheel (life) will depend upon the hole in the center. 
Into that hole we place the object-fulcrum, around 
which life gravitates. We have plenty of “religious” 
interest today, but it does not give us a plan of action, 
for life. Now if life naturally seeks—and 
hooses, in spite of all our claim to selecting by intel- 
ectual processes !—such a fulcrum, it is hardly a ques- 
ton whether life is “religious” or not. All men are 
somewhat if by “religious” we mean they 
possess a high purpose for life. 





Has such a 
History should 
















a basis 









“religious,” 






Men have secret altars 
within them, before which they stand rather reverently, 
aid upon these altars they offer up their sacrifices to 
the god of their own choice. In this sense there is no 
treligiousness, for men live for something, and that 
bject of final purpose and ideal and devotion is their 
god. 

The greater issue is whether such men treat with the 
tue God or not. It is true, men may have “religion,” 
tut is the goal of their “religiousness”’ a god, or God? 

















We have so many “religions,” and even those who will 
ave nothing to do with existing “‘religions,” seek out 
mother “religion” or build one to suit themselves. And 
trtainly there is no such thing as a “Religion” com- 
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their justification in the light of one common mankind 
and nature. Certainly, much of these beliefs in God 
have stifled social action by consuming too much time 
with the future and the supernatural. And “religions” 
have made life complex and atomized. We agree with 
Dewey's desire for a catholicity of interpretation as re- 
gards life’s meaning, which will bring about a social 
responsibility in place of a ruthless individualism in- 
sensitive to the world’s everyday woes. 

But, while the banishment of God from our vocabu- 
lary (for forty years as one man recently proposed ) 
would rid us of a lot of antique and untenable super- 
naturalism; rid us of a lot of downright immorality 
sanctioned by an infallible and static revelation; rid us 
of stereotyped concepts; rid us of the opiate such a 
“religion” tends to become, nevertheless it does not face 
the facts of life realistically. There is a limit to what 
such a high “religion” of man, proposed by Dewey, may 
be for us. Is Dewey’s “religion” and his god really 
that God who is sufficient for man’s and society's needs ? 
Is not his god nothing more than man at his best?) And 
if the hole in the center of the wheel of life 1s filled by 
man, or by anything human, is it great enough to get 
man beyond his present possibilities, give him a dynamic 
and a meaning that will really overcome and transform 
this world? Can a “religion” with a god who is noth- 
ing more than an intensified man be The God’ 

Then, sooner or later, one confronts a universe in 
which adverse circumstances inevitably become 
plexing. This brings with it the problem of evil—ter- 
rible and insoluble. While some humanists would say 
such evil is necessary in that it stimulates action, yet, 
it must be granted that there is much more to irrational 
and metaphysical evil than that. Can a “religion” that 
confronts this problem of evil, with its attendant de- 
moniac historic forces, its premature deaths, its insanity, 
its mass forces of national and class hatred, can such a 
“religion” cope with these imponderable facts? No 
scientific analysis can reduce these facts, and a god who 
is No-God could scarcely give life an ultimate meaning. 
Here, life must be rooted in God who is “other” than 
man himself. 

Further, such a “religion” without God forgets that 
even the quest for truth, goodness and beauty even 
among the Greeks was derived from a source beyond 
the Greeks. Tracing of historical origins never yet has 
given us the last word on anything. The religionist 
who claims no god higher than himself has still to ex- 
plain the emergence of “givers.”” He has to face the 
fact of personality, which even he uses to criticize the 
very universe that produced personality, a universe 
upon which he is as dependent as the fish is upon the 
water in the sea. And even the humanist’s ideals are 
rooted in a tradition of progress, which in turn is de- 
rived from an “‘otherness” not of man. The religionist 
without God is living on a stolen momentum and he is 
claiming the form and dynamic of a religion, the real 
basis of which he is denying—as a sailor in midocean 
would deny the sea! He ignores the sun as he calls 
loud attention to the tiny incandescent lamp in his study, 
and boasts of his technique. 


per- 
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Escape? : 

It would seem as if a “religion’’ without a God would 
be a sort of proud escape-mechanism, a defiant and shah 
low way out of a difficult situation. While one has greg 
sympathy with Dewey’s disgust for “religions,” 7 
when he batches all “religions” together and calls them 
negligible and hindrances to modern man, he fails 
understand man’s basic desire in them all for a definp 
tion of that which determines his destinies. And it js 
a piece of naive reasoning to lump all “religions” to 
gether without a fair consideration of their relative cop- 
tents. No matter what we may say or do, men will not 
be satisfied unless they seek and haply find the total 
meaning of life in terms of at least a minimum revel. 
tion (answer to their quest) of the real God. No “rel 
gion” that promises man bread and gives him stong 
will ever give the dynamic that makes life glow with 
an eternal meaning in the midst of time. 

Which, in the end, brings us back to the true natur 
of God and life’s meaning. Such a true God is hardy 
to be found in logic or apologetics, so much as he is to 
be found in what that adventure brings with it in the 
way of meaning and power and radiance to life and 
Such a God cannot be proven, but only de 
tected and believed. He is a God of action, known 
through participating faith. 


society. 


Such a God-centered life which takes as its choice a/ 
real God-centrum knows what life is and means in terms| 
of realism. It identifies itself with the organism of 
society, and by its sense of sin keeps itself humble, and, 
yet, by its sense of God keeps itself radiant with eternal 
meaning. It does not stifle social sensitivity and <i 
As the great mystics indicate, it becomes unselfish in its 
work for social hospitalization of the disinherited and 
purifying of the social blood stream. 

Dewey’s argument that modern man no longer cam 
believe in “religion” because of his intellectual emane- 





pation is hardly true. Our modern difficulty is not the 
we know all about demons while our forefathers di 
not. The fact of life which they interpreted in term 
of demons cannot be eradicated by a scientific illumin 
tion. Science has not killed God so much as it has killed 
the false intellectual assumptions of man who is a 
too-eager to make himself master of his situation with 
out God. Modern “self-sufficient finitude” may & 
termed the real moral cancer that has brought on of 
mischief. Man no longer realistically evaluates himsell 
And in spite of man’s intellectual desire for a respet 
able “common faith,” it is hardly true that men # 
crowding to places where “religions without God” at 
offered. Voltaire’s church of man has not grown int 
years and it is hardly likely the desires of men will set 
it out. 

And further, while we deplore the secularization 
modern life to the extent that much of it is meaningless 
it is doubtful whether a further denaturing of “religiot 
with a high content will make for a more popular appl: 
cation of “‘religious” meanings to social life. High tr 
gion with God at the center has always been preserv 

(Turn to page 105.) 
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IF 
RESOLUTIONS 


---it is interesting to speculate 
on the significance of the 
actions taken by these four 
national conferences of 
students 


MEAN ANYTHING -- 


7 


By PAUL M. LIMBERT 


FOUR national student conferences were held almost 
imultaneously during the Christmas holidays, repre- 
enting a fair cross section of American student life: 
the National Student Federation of America, attended 
y representatives of the official student government 
organizations on local campuses; the American Student 
Union, composed of representatives of the Student 
League for Industrial Democracy, the National Stu- 
dent League, and other groups taking a progressive or 
radical stand on social issues; the Student Volunteer 
Movement, drawing from that portion of the Student 
Christian Movement particularly concerned about the 
world enterprise of Christianity; and the National 
Conference of Theological Students. A comparison of 


| the conclusions reached by these four groups throws 





some light on the extent to which there are common ob- 
jectives among the varied student organizations repre- 
senting all sections of the country and whether there is 
stirring within our colleges and universities anything 
which points toward the emergence. of an American 
student youth movement. 


The evidence upon which to base such a comparison 
is somewhat meager. The two conferences first named 
drew up official statements including resolutions. The 
policy of the Student Volunteer Convention, however, 
was against the adoption of resolutions by the entire 
group. Feeling that the official program did not go far 
enough in working out the practical application of the 
Christian message to present urgent needs, a small 
group within the convention held several meetings and 
prepared a statement of their stand on specific issues. 
The National Theological Conference followed an in- 
teresting procedure of submitting a series of statements 
dealing with the relation of the Christian gospel to so- 
dal issues and securing votes by individual delegates: 
“Yes,” “No,” and “In doubt.” 


Against War and Fascism 


Two areas of common concern among the four 
groups stand out clearly: opposition to war and de- 
fense of academic freedom. The American Student 
Union adopted as one of its major tasks the organiza- 
tion of collective resistance of students against war and 
the war preparations of their own government. It ac- 
cepted without reservation the Oxford Pledge to refuse 
to support any war conducted by the government of the 
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United States. The National Student Federation made 
a less drastic commitment, going on record as urging 
American youth never again to go beyond the borders 
of the United States to participate in a foreign war. 
The Student Volunteer group expressed general sup- 
port of militant pacifist organizations. Seventy per 
cent of the theological students approved a statement 
equivalent to the Oxford Pledge; only one student de- 
clared he would support the government in any war it 
may declare. All groups except the theological stu- 
dents specifically protested against militarism in educa- 
tion and moved support of legislation such as the Nye- 
Kvale Bill which would make military training in col- 
leges optional. 

The right of free speech on contemporary social is- 
sues was vigorously upheld by all groups. An over- 
whelming majority of the theological students asserted 
that it is a major responsibility of the Church to main- 
tain this right. Specific opposition by the other three 
groups was voiced against loyalty oaths for students 
and professors, sedition bills, and vigilante attacks. 
They denounced the activities of the Hearst press, and 
the National Student Federation appointed a committee 
to plan a boycott against Hearst publications and news 
reels. 

On Race Discrimination 


Beyond these two areas differences of viewpoint 
begin to appear in the conclusions which were made 
public. Three groups came out strongly against racial 
discrimination in the colleges and the larger society: 
The American Student Union calls upon students to 
cooperate in securing adequate educational opportuni- 
ties for all minority groups and security of employment 
without discrimination. The theological students with 
only a few dissenting voices voted in favor of the aboli- 
tion of racial discrimination and segregation. The Stu- 
dent Volunteer group likewise recommended a united 
stand for the equality of all races in the church, busi- 
ness, education, and other social relationships. The 
S. V. M. group also expressed dissatisfaction with the 
lack of complete equality accorded Negroes in the hotels 
and on the program at Indianapolis. The National 
Student Federation, on the other hand, was silent on 
the race Guestion, thereby reflecting strong differences 
of opinion which have appeared previously in a consid- 
eration of this problem. 
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In the Economic Realm 

Here a divergence of viewpoints was also apparent. 
The relationship of the struggle on the part of students 
for freedom and peace to the similar struggle of labor 
and farmer groups was explicitly recognized by the 
American Student Union. It declared that the ends 
which had been accepted in the conference could not be 
secured by students alone, nor within the confines of 
the campus. A large majority of the theological stu- 
dents agreed that the Church should support the right 
of labor to organize and that worthy strikes should re- 
ceive the support of Christians, through service on the 
picket lines and in other ways. The action of the Na- 
tional Student Federation was considerably less ex- 
plicit: it went on record as favoring government own- 
ership of public utilities, the public housing program, 
and as opposing sales taxes, but there was no reference 
to the labor movement. 

The American Student Union and the National Stu- 
dent Federation gave much attention to the economic 
security of students. They strongly approved the 
\merican Youth Act and pointed to the inadequacy of 
the National Youth Administration in meeting student 
needs. They urged the government to assume greater 
responsibility for providing needy students with an op- 
portunity for higher education. They urged the exten- 
sion on the campus of cooperative houses, eating places, 
bookstores. They asserted also that students should 
have a share in revising the college curriculum so that 
they might be better prepared to make a critical and 
creative attack upon the problems confronting them. 

The two religious groups naturally gave attention to 
the aspects of current social issues relating to the Church 
and to the underlying principles, such as the sanctity of 
personality, which impel Christians toward a concern 
for social change. 


On Solid Common Ground 


An analysis of the resolutions of these four groups 
makes it clear that there is not unanimity on some of 
the major social issues of the day, but that there is suf- 
ficient common ground to make considerable united ac- 
tion possible. It leads to a conviction also that a closer 
relationship between the religious groups and the more 
general student organizations would be mutually profit- 
able: the religious groups would be led to more con- 
crete consideration of specific situations on the campus 
involving Christian principles, and the student organi- 
zations which have no religious background might gain 
a larger perspective and dynamic for their programs. 
Let it be clear to all of them, however that vigorous 
action involving fundamental social changes can be ex- 
pected only from minority groups which do not aspire 
to reflect the views of all students. 

* 
For the first 135 years of the history of this republic 
the total expenditure of the federal treasury was ap- 
proximately $66,000,000,000. Of this total expendi- 
ture approximately $56,000,000,000 was for warfare.” 
—C. H. Haml’n in “The War Myth in United States 
History.” 
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THE CHRISTIAN CONCEPTION OF GOD 
(From page 98.) 






Observe also what has come of invention without any 
conscious direction on the part of man. Why do me 
produce interesting and useful inventions? No doubt 
for a number of reasons, including desire for money, 
thirst for fame, or just for the fun of it; or because 
having a faculty for invention, they can no more hel 
inventing than a bird can help singing. But behold 
what has come of invention. In the eighteenth centuy 
a Scotch engineer invents the modern condensing steam 
engine. The only purpose he has in view is to improve 
an engine already in existence but too clumsy and ex 
pensive to be practical. But James Watt’s steain engin 
becomes the first of a series of inventions of every kind 















and this series of inventions produces results unip- 
tended by the human agents involved. 
habits of men; 
civilization. 





It changes the 
the character oj 
It makes economically possible and even 






the face of nature; 







necessary the abolition of chattel slavery. It places 


man, for the first time since his creation, in the way oi 






solving his bread problem, gives him the mechanical 





means of securing a great and enduring prosperity. 





And what is more, through improved methods of trans 
portation and communication, and through a vast ex 
pansion of commerce and credit, it produces a kind and 
degree of interdependence which makes war economic 
ally disastrous to all concerned, compelling men to think 
in world terms and to have some regard for the welfare 
of others as well as their own. Here, undeniably, are 
results which no human individual or group ever willed 
or intended. 









Here is an outcome which, te be sure, 
was achieved by and through human instruments but 
which, nevertheless, was beyond all human calculation 
and design: A type of civilization which cannat tolerate 
reckless competition for private gain, whether mdivi¢ 
ual or national: a state of affairs in which the world’s 
work cannot go on unless men consent to work together 
for the common good of all. 












sy forces beyond human 
control the world is moving, no, it is being moved, i 
the direction of an all-inclusive brotherhood of mat 
The power behind the universe, which nineteen hut 
dred years ago achieved an initial triumph in Christ, i 
now apparently, slowly but surely, lifting all mankind 
to the level of his vision and spirit. 

For my own part, therefore, I have no doubt that 
Christianity is right when it says that God was in Christ 
reconciling the world unto himself. I personally be 
lieve that the kingdoms of this world are destined to be 
come the kingdoms of our Lord and of his Christ, and 
he shall reign for ever and ever. And believing as I d 
that God is Christlike, I also believe in immortality. 
Having lifted life to the level of Christ, the power be 
hind the universe will not allow it te become extind 
on an ice-bound planet no longer capable of supporting 
it. After Christmas comes Easter, and Easter, I be 
liever, is a prophecy and promise of life that is eternal 
and everlasting. 
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. + + + &@ Summary of certain 
factors inherent in the No- 
vember Mobilization and a 
consideration of their mean- 
ing for future group action. 


By ROSE TERLIN 


AT LEAST half a million students participated in the 
Armistice Day Mobilization, which undoubtedly was 
the largest student demonstration ever held in America. 
What was the history and nature of this demonstra- 
tion; what is its significance for the Student Christian 
\ssociations; what problems does it raise and what 
does it predict for the future? 

Scarcely had the members of the National Councils 
reached their respective campuses after the Hightstown 
meeting when the end of the rainy season in far-away 
Ethiopia put firm ground beneath the marching feet of 
invading Italian armies. There had been much dis- 
cussion at Hightstown about peace in a world on the 
brink of war. Students gathered there felt keenly their 
responsibility as representatives of a large group of stu- 
dents who would be conscripted for the service of the 
war machine, should America be caught in another 
world conflict. Any peace action to be adopted had to 
be fundamental, realistic, and adequate to a crisis situa- 
tion. It was decided that as Christian Associations we 
could not effectively combat war until we knew more 
about the causes of war: economic, political, and so- 
cial. One important task, therefore, was to study and 
publicize the facts about war in the modern world. A 
second seemed clearly to be to work with other student 
organizations on the campus for a united peace move- 
ment—otherwise wedges doubtless will be driven with- 
in the peace forces to frustrate their effectiveness at a 
moment when united thought and action is most im- 
perative. For that reason our Councils at Hightstown 
voted (57-14) to participate “with other like-minded 
groups” in peace demonstrations. Specifically, this 
meant participation in the Armistice Day program of 
Christian Youth Building a New World, and in the 
April Strike Against War in which other student or- 
ganizations were cooperating. However, the outbreak 
f hostilities in Africa directly following the meeting 
called for immediate united action on the part of stu- 
dents as a group. Armistice Day, six weeks distant, 
seemed a more appropriate time for such action than 
far-off April. The National Student Federation had 
plans under way for an Armistice Demonstration, the 
Student League for Industrial Democracy and the Na- 
tional Student League wanted a national student dem- 
onstration, and through National Council action we 
were already committed to Armistice Day demonstra- 
tions with other Christian youth. Obviously it was 
necessary that these groups be welded together in a 
single program for quick action, if chaos was not to 
reign on local campuses. 
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The National Mobilization Committee met—actually 
day and night—to come to an expression of common 
convictions, preliminary to releasing to the colleges the 
proclamation for united action on Armistice Day. It 
would have been a valuable experience for any local 
Association to have had a similar opportunity to work 
out a united program with groups as widely different 
as the National Student Federation and the National 
Student League. Indeed, this did happen on some 
campuses. One secretary who had opposed working 
with the N. S. L. wrote: “We had splendid codpera- 
tion. I’ve changed heart and mind regarding our 
N. S. L. group. They were ace high in every way.” 

Circumstances and colleges differ widely, so there 
were many different types of mobilization. In many 
places where the Armistice Day observance had been 
in the hands of the R. O. T. C. or the local American 
Legion, it was planned this year by a representative stu- 
dent-faculty committee. The enmity between Columbia 
University and College of the City of New York stu- 
dents is deep and bitter. When the C. C. N. Y. stu- 
dents marched down from their campus to join the 
Columbia mobilization they were greeted not with the 
traditional catcalls, boos, and fists, but with cheers. 
It was a peace mobilization in more ways than one! 

The National Councils of the Christian Associations 
sent to every college Association a questionnaire seek- 
ing information concerning participation in the mo- 
bilization and the prevailing sentiment concerning fu- 
ture action of this kind. Of the 124 responses, 91 
reported participation in the mobilization. To the ques- 
tion, Would you suggest that the National Councils 
of the Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A. participate in a 
similar undertaking on another occasion? ninety-eight 
said Yes, seventeen did not answer, and nine said No. 
Of the nine voting against, three favored the April 
Strike. No Association which participated in the Ar- 
mistice Mobilization voted against continuation of such 
action as a national policy. 

While the mobilization was unusually successful, con- 
sidering the shortness of the time in which it was un- 
dertaken, it raises again a number of problems which 
we must think seriously about: 


Three-Way Crossroads 


(a) The Peace Mobilization brought forth a new 
barrage of criticism of the student Y. M. C. A. and 
Y. W. C. A. from both the Hearst Press and the Amer- 
ican Legion, although in this case the opposition of the 
former was much stronger. This mobilization may 
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well give us pause as students to think seriously about 
our relation to the city Associations. We are obligated 
to do a more careful job of interpretation of the views 
that we hold, why as Christians we must hold them, 
and why we arrive at the particular forms of action 
we choose. Also we must be more careful to counsel 
with the staff, board members, and faculty in the ac- 
tion we take, not that we may not work out our own 
policy as students, but that when they are challenged 
for our behavior they can interpret what we are doing 
to those in the community who feel that the students 
are behaving unwisely. 

Facing the actualities of the present situation the 
Christian Associations seem to have three possible 
alternative courses of action. One alternative is to 
capitulate to the forces of reaction and fail to identify 
ourselves with the student anti-war movement, in which 
case we shall surely find ourselves forced further and 
further out of the main current of serious student 
thought and action. What skirmishes we would en- 
gage in probably would be sham battles up side alleys! 
No doubt we also would have some difficulty squaring 
our Christian insights with our behavior. A second 
alternative is to carry on our own peace program un- 
related to that of other student organizations concerned 
about the issue. But two factors make this no longer 
feasible; the strength and interest of other student 
organizations, like the National Student Federation of 
America and the American Student Union; and the 
immediate danger of war which calls for united action 
among all students and professors who desire to work 
for peace. Rather than sabotage each other’s program 
we are obliged to follow a third alternative: to pursue 
the kind of united-front policy we embarked on in 
November. If we do this we must be clear-eyed about 
the problems such a policy will raise in the community, 
and do all we can to build up a group of faculty and 
community leaders who will understand what we are 
doing, support us, and assist in interpreting the student 
point of view to the community. 


Demonstrations as Technique 

(b) A few of the questionnaires returned by local 
leaders raised objections to ‘ as tech- 
nique for combatting war. Demonstrations are “emo- 
tional” and “inflammatory,” and the writers urge that 
we concentrate on study groups, conferences, and in- 
ternational institutes. The Christian Associations al- 
ways have done work along these lines, and while on 
many. campuses “world fellowship” programs point 
to nothing more than a superficial appreciation of other 
cultures, groups at summer conferences, seminars, and 
in campus discussions have wrestled seriously with in- 
ternational issues. At Hightstown it was stressed that 
these efforts must be increased and strengthened and 
only on that basis did the Council increase the scope of 
its peace program to include “demonstrations.” The 


‘demonstrations” 


mobilization was implemented by a study outline on 
the Italo-Abyssinian conflict, and this will be followed 
The demonstration fulfills 
It gives a sense of national 


by further study material. 
a quite different function. 
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solidarity to the college peace movement; it dramatize 
not only to ourselves but to Congress and to the com. 
munity, that half a million students stand shoulder ty 
shoulder in opposition to war. Avowedly it is mor 
emotional than a study group, but who would deny thy 
opposition to war calls for as much emotion as suppor 
of it does? We cannot wait until war breaks out t 
express our unity, emotionally and intellectually. More. 
over, the publicity value of a mass movement is greater 
The press considers a peace mobilization “news.” Sty 
dents abroad who share our convictions are strength. 
ened in their movement by our action, as are other se. 
tions of the American anti-war forces. This “publicity’ 
also has marked drawbacks, for the press often distorts 
and certainly it fails to report that student action js 
preceded and followed by study and careful thought 
If we are to work sincerely and tirelessly for peace we 
must work on many fronts and use several differen 
techniques. 



















The Adminstration’s Problem 






(c) These are difficult days for college adminis 
trators, especially those dependent on state legislatures 
for funds and accountable to them for policies. A “red 
scare” in a leading newspaper, pressure from lobbying 
groups, the criticism of powerful interests, may jeop 
ardize a college budget. Such a college president is not 
entirely a free agent. He is responsible to a board of 
trustees and to a state legislature. Constantly he is 








faced with the demand to curtail freedom of speech 





press, and assembly on the campus, in order not to 
antagonize those to whom as college administrator he 
is responsible. 

The experience of New York City colleges in the 
peace mobilization showed that there are ways of work- 
ing on a project with the cooperation of college pres- 
dents. Both Chancellor Chase of New York Univer 
sity and President Robinson of the College of the Cit 
of New York endorsed the November Mobilization 
Before certain newspapers had begun their attack, str 
dents called on these administrators, explained wha 
was planned and why they cared about it, and asked th 
cooperation of the president. This was cordially given, 
and classes were called off at eleven o’clock on Novem 
ber 8. It is perfectly true that some college presidents 
are opposed to students working on peace outside the 
classroom, and also it is true that in certain college 
the pressure on the president is so great that he cowl 
not give his consent to a peace demonstration. In such 
cases the issue is clearly one of freedom of speech and 
assembly, and the decision to act must be on the basis 
of that issue, and not on any other basis. 




































































What “Strike” Means 


(d) Some of the returned questionnaires indicate 
that in some colleges the November Mobilization, bt 
cause of its broad basis, lacked the pointed effective 
ness of last April’s demonstration. Others apparentl 
welcomed the change, as the word “strike” is “uw 
fortunate” and “not really related to peace.’ Sine 
the American Student Union has voted to sponsor tit 
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RIZONS 


April Strike and local Associations in many colleges 
will be confronted with the decision whether or not 
they will participate, it will be well to try to define 
what the April Strike Against War means. To do so 
should make clear the difference between it and the 
Armistice Day Mobilization. 

In view of world-wide preparations for war and in 
commemoration of the anniversary of America’s entry 
into the World War, certain student organizations 
promoted a “Strike Against War” in the high schools 
and colleges last April. The strike dramatizes one 
technique of combatting war, when war actually comes. 
It is an affirmation by students and faculty that they 
will not contribute their professional skills to humanly 
destructive purposes. It is a gesture of “laying down 
the tools” to indicate that the strikers join with work- 
ers throughout the world in their refusal to contribute 
their skills to the war machine. That is the meaning of 
the April “strike.” 


To Strike or Not 


One important factor in the decision of the National 
Student Councils not to participate in the April Strike 
is the fact that one major event a year of this kind is 
all the national staff can promote since mass demonstra- 
tions are not a major activity or technique of the work 
of the Christian Associations. It seems clear that other 
parts of the national program—possibly those dealing 
with peace and economics—would have to be sacrificed 
if in the spring right of way were given to nation-wide 
preparation for the April Strike. 

Local Associations are free, of course, to participate 
if they wish. One danger of non-participation na- 
tionally is that certain newspapers which ran editorials 
in November about “strange bedfellows” will probably 
choose to interpret non-participation as “repudiation”’ 
of the American Student Union. In no sense would 
that charge be true. The issue on which a local Asso- 
ciation decides to participate is whether or not it is 
ready to take the position and face the price involved 
in refusal to support war. Such action will be called 
“treason”—and it is treason. Is Christianity never 
treasonable? Is there never a time when the mandates 
of the State are in conflict with Christian ethics? It 
is questions such as these which campus Christian As- 
sociations must face as they decide whether or not to 
participate in the April Strike Against War. 

The Armistice Mobilization for Peace raised difficult 
questions, but any effort to deal with the crucial issues 
of society today inevitably does so. There is no rea- 
son why students should be regarded as children; no 
reason why they should occupy an ivory tower remote 
from the real issues and struggles out of which a new 
society must be created. These questions are evidence 
of a new life, of a vitality, and a new growth in this 
student generation of which the Student Christian 
Movement is a vital part. The ideas once held by a 
tiny fringe of students, considered “queer” or mal- 
adjusted, now have a firm foothold in the current of 
student life and can no more be laughed down or 
frowned out than the tides of the ocean. 
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STAB ME AWAKE! 


c= ME awake with the pangs and the joys of 
Curiosity. 

Save me from an indolent contentment with my present 
knowledge. 

Quicken my pulses at the sight of human Need. 

Keep me alert to the unfolding mysteries of Science. 

Spur my footsteps to go beyond mere Wonder to the 
solid ground of Truth. 

Make me a searcher for the Causes of Things, that there 
| may also find thee... . 


Make me a student of Persons. ° 

Enroll me as a learner in the school of the Past. 

Vouchsafe to me an awareness of the world that is mine 
today. 

Matriculate me in the university of Tomorrow. 

© God, thou Eternal Teacher, hee me standing tip-toe 
on the fringe of the Unlearned, eager, intrepid, honest. 

lt it be that thou hast ‘“many things yet to say’”’ unto 
me, speak, for | believe that | “can bear them now.” 

Lord, keep me a learner. 

Thus, make me worthy to be a Christian teacher. 

PERCY R. HAYWARD 


in International Journal of Religious Education. 





CAN WE HAVE RELIGION WITHOUT GOD? 
(From page 100.) 


in small containers. The humanist has no true evalua- 
tion of the natural heart of man. 


While there is much in the desire for a “religion”’ 
without God that we sympathize with, let us be careful 
that we do not set up another “religion” in its place to 
add to our misery, but that we evaluate whatever “reli- 
gions” there be to see whether God in any of them is 
the God whom we can trust, and who confronts us as 
true ! 


For the Christian this will involve a rediscovery of 
that revelation of God peculiar to his tradition. Is the 
God who meets us in Jesus one among others, or is 
he God? Is the Christian faith a “religion” at all, in 
the sense that its god is an intensified man? Perhaps 
the God we meet in Jesus is Reality itself, in the light 
of which we know what man is? Jesus was hard on the 
“religionists,” was he not, because they had diluted 
Reality down to a system and an institution? Perhaps 
God is not static but living, not a dweller in a horizontal 
heaven above the earth, but a tangent-like meaning of 
all life? Perhaps God is One we do not argue but sim- 
ply believe, proclaim and accept? 

With Jesus it was not a question whether man could 
have a “religion” without God, but whether any man 
could have life with an eternal meaning and purpose at 
all without God. Then the true God and the true human 
life must be found at the end of, yes beyond, all “reli- 
gions” and their gods, and at the end of all our schemes 
to make life into something divine! Then away with 
all “religions”! Give us God who, in revealing him- 
self also reveals us to ourselves! 
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WHICH WAY PEACE? 
(From page 92.) 
the pacifism of the rising generation, reflected most 
While not all the par- 
ticipants in this movement are equal in sincerity and 
realism, they include thousands of young men and 
women who have gone far beyond the shallow emotion- 


notably today in the colleges. 


alism of conscientious objection, to an understanding 
of the forces that make for war, and to a willingness 
to participate in the changes necessary to curb these 
forces, no matter how far-reaching such changes may 
or many of them—will not 
flinch and fail in the crisis, as certain older pacifist 


be. These young people 


groups are almost sure to do. 


And So What? 


What should be the program of those Americans who 
want not only to keep the United States out of conflict 
now, but to do what they can to abolish war itself? 
Naturally, there are two sets of objectives, one of 
which while the other is 
more remote (though not so distant, perhaps, as many 


calls for immediate action, 
people suppose ). 

In the second of these fields, the pacifists will sup- 
port every activity, at home or abroad, tending to limit 
the power of private capitalist enterprise to create in- 
ternational tension. They will aid by all the means at 
their command the creation of governments, in all coun- 
tries, far enough to the left to support such efforts. 
They themselves will try to understand, and then to 
help others to understand, the realities of present-day 
international relationships, in order not to be misled by 
statesmen whose speeches look in one direction and 
their actions in another. 

In the field of more immediate activity, there are 
problems of great urgency to be faced. Pacifists cer- 
tainly should work for the rewriting of the neutrality 
law to provide for the automatic interruption of all 
commercial and financial contact with all belligerents 
With regard to the 
Italo-Ethiopian war, the American pacifists shouid help 
to make it plain that the policy of this country is actu- 


upon the outbreak of hostilities. 


ated by a desire to remain at peace and not by the wish 
to aid the members of the old European Alliance against 
the remnants of the old Entente, which is what the 
League’s recent efforts amount to. 







Equally urgent, and perhaps even more so, is the ne- 
cessity that American pacifists should bring pressure 
to bear on our government’s Far Eastern policy. They 
should fight for a change in the character of our navy 
from an offensive to a defensive weapon, and seek to 
prevent our entering upon the forthcoming naval- 
building race, a race which even the admirals can de- 
fend only on the basis of the intention to fight for our 
so-called interests in all parts of the world. ‘The pa- 
cifists should resist to the utmost the desperate efforts 
now being made behind the scenes to bring the United 
States into a naval alliance with Great Britain for the 
purpose of “preserving peace throughout the world’”— 
i.e., maintaining the status quo in the Orient, where 
British interests exceed our own by at least ten to one, 
They should help bring home to the American people 
as a whole that we are now spending about a billion 
dollars a year on current and future military establish- 
ments that can have only one conceivable purpose—to 
be used against Japan in the interest of our Far East- 
ern trade and investments. They should emphasize the 
point that war would ruin both trade and investments 
for at least a generation in any case, to say nothing of 
the fact that Japan is herself our best Oriental cus- 
tomer, and that such a war in the Far East would al- 
most inevitably spread until it became a general con- 
flict, which probably would finish the work of destroy- 
ing civilization, begun by the last one. 


































I do not see how anyone, on a basis of the facts, can 
be very optimistic about the chance of avoiding another 
world war, or series of them, during the next few dee- 
ades. Certainly 1am not. It seems to me, if the phrase 
is not too much an Irishism, that we have only a fight 
ing chance at best. The road away from war, as I see 
it, is enormously difficult, nearly impassable; I am not 
surprised that many faint hearts quail and turn away 
from it. I point it out because, in my opinion, it is the 
only one. 
















From Friends or Enemies 


(A “World Primer”) 








WAR KNOWS NO RULES 
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Christianity and War 











In the present world crisis, when the leading nations 
are oscillating between democracy and dictatorship, be- 
tween individual freedom and party control, between 
peace and war, it is very difficult for Christians, par- 
ticularly Chinese Christians, to take a definite stand. 

First, is war unavoidable? Some people believe that 
so long as we have races and nations, we shall always 
have war: since it is said in the Bible that there will be 
wars and rumors of war, it is more or less predestined 
that mankind must suffer this purge. It only remains 
for us, therefore, to choose what cause to fight for, and 
is not necessary to choose between peace and war. This 
assumption is, however, erroneous. No doubt when 
the Anglo-Saxons were attacked by the Scots, the Picts 
and the Britons, a united Britain was something that 
they could not conceive of; and if any one had sug- 
gested then that they would all become one nation 
eventually, he would have been laughed to scorn and 
considered out of his wits. 






































































































For the good of people as 
a whole, the different tribes of the British Isles were 
able to put aside their individual difficulties and form 
one unit. This proves that when people are sane and 
reasonable, it is possible to overcome racial prejudice. 
The League of Nations is attempting to do something 
of this kind. Though it has failed in many respects, it 
is at least one step—a big step, too!—toward interna- 
tional peace. Such a step would have been thought 
impossible even in the time of Napoleon. 

To learn whiether it is the will of God to curb war 
we need only to read the Sermon on the Mount to see 
what Christ directed his disciples to do. The standard 
if Jesus is plain and absolute. Others may act as they 
like but we cannot retaliate. Others may disobey God’s 
law but we must follow his teaching. We must act as 
if the kingdom of God were already here. There is no 
room in Jesus’ way of life for reprisals or self-defense. 
Love reigns supreme. 

Life, like money, is for use. 






















If it is all used up in 
an instant for some great purpose, we call it sacrificing 
me's life for a noble cause. If on the other hand it is 
lowly used up, we call it work. If we set life’s value 
m the spiritual plane, we will not sacrifice it for ma- 
terial gain alone, either to ourselves or even to our be- 
loved nations, because it is of small value compared 
with the thing we consider the highest. If we die for 
peace by refusing to fight under any circumstances 
whatever, it will not be a waste of life. If we have to 
die, if we have to make the supreme sacrifice, if war 
tannot be averted and we must kill or be killed, surely 
‘Christian should offer himself on the altar of God 
and not on that of Mars. 
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ROUND WORLD 





* 
News from 
Near and 
Far 


+ 


After all, what is the value of life even apart from 
the Christian standpoint? The value of life is found 
in its creativeness. If by the sudden cessation of this 
physical life greater good is created, then life has ful- 
filled its purpose. The sin of murder and war is just 
this: we take another man’s life, we stop up a fountain 
of creative power, we rob posterity of the good and 
beauty and truth which the man has the potentiality of 
creating. Christ, who is no other than the life, says 
of himself, “The Son of Man cometh not to take away 
life, but to give life and to give it more abundantly.” 
War may be inevitable as many people stoutly main- 
tain. If so, it only impels us to come to a decision as 
to what we shall do when caught in its meshes. We 
cannot evade the question or shirk our responsibility. 
Was it not Carlyle who said that every noble work was 
at first impossible? Let us attempt the impossible! It 
is not so much the actual solution itself that matters 
to a Christian as the attempt to find it. Obviously no 
single solution can suffice for all eternity. Each geri- 
eration has to face this problem afresh. But the prin- 
ciple remains the same: the true disciple of Christ 
must take up his own cross and follow him even unto 
Calvary, for his sake. He must act as if the Kingdom 
of God were already here, irrespective of actual con- 


ditions. P. S. Tsenc, 
in The Christian Recorder. 
Peiping. 
a 
The Negro Delegation in India 
The Madras Guardian reports: “The members of 


the Negro Delegation have been in Madras since Mon- 
day, and have received a most cordial welcome. Few 
visits have been awaited with as much eagerness as this 
one—indeed it is a unique one, made more important 
by the composition of the Delegation. In these repre- 
sentatives we have seen some of the renowned qualities 
attributed to the Negro race of America. Their accom- 
plishments give us rare glimpses of the high degree of 
culture, learning and discipline that a people have at- 
tained chiefly through self-effort in the course of less 
than a century. An insight into the way they have trod 
in the seventy years that have elapsed since the Declara- 
tion of Emancipation was signed is being given by them 
in their lectures. The object lesson will be noted and 
pondered over by their audiences in this city and else- 
where. A people who can point to a striking develop- 
ment of their innate qualities under modern conditions, 
which are by no means favorable to their growth, have 
a stirring message to modern India. Of greater inter- 
est even than this, is to learn from them their confident 
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PLOTTING—the Pacific Area Conference, no doubt. 
Visser 't Hooft and student friends 

outlook upon the future, formed with a due apprecia 
tion of the tangle of difficulties they must yet pass 
through. The Delegation comes primarily with a spirit- 
ual mission. A faith preserved and acted upon under 
the circumstances of the Negro race carries with it its 
own proof. To its creative and life-giving nature, the 
members bear testimony. Christianity among the Ne- 
groes comes with marks of reality that has a direct 
appeal to those whom distress and doubt have driven 
away from religion.” 

Mr. Ralla Ram (General Secretary of the S. C. M. 
in India) writes: “The Negro Delegation is less than 
half-way through its itinerary, but already it is clear that 
their contribution is of immense value. Against the back- 
ground of the Italo-Abyssinian struggle and the new 
vision that is coming to the depressed classes in India, 
this Mission is moving from center to center with a real 
message of fellowship and hope. They have been re- 
ceived with great enthusiasm. At Trinchinopoly, for 
instance, 5,000 people gathered in the city hall to listen. 
The use by the speakers of Negro spirituals to supple- 
ment their addresses has greatly touched the hearts of 
their audiences. 

“The itinerary of the Mission is heavy and no doubt 
they are already feeling the strain of filling so many 
engagements. A ten-day period of rest at Christmas- 
time was used for much needed rest. The fact that our 
Movement has raised Rs. 3,000 ($1,140) more, in 
addition to the ordinary annual budget, is a fair indi- 
cation that the whole of the Movement is behind this 
Mission.” 

. a 


Asbury Park 


A “cell’’ of the International Missionary Council is 
the Foreign Missions Conference of North America. 
It met this year at Asbury Park, N. J., assembling 300 
representatives of 70 different mission boards and other 
organizations interested in the Christian world mission. 
An interesting feature of the meeting was the presence 
of five students representing the four North American 


Student Christian Movements. Under the chairman- 
ship of John R. Mott these students were given the 
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floor for an hour and a half one evening, all participat- 
ing in a general forum afterwards. ‘“\V,e endeavored 
to point out why many students are not concerned about 
missions,” said one. “Students are challenged when- 
ever missions are shown as motivated by the spirit of 
building the Christian world community rather than 
promoting denominationalism as a cooperative venture 
characterized by realistic action, and as an enterprise 
concerned with the compelling social issues of the day. 
But we knew, and admitted, that often we fail to ‘get 
these interpretations because we ourselves are not com- 
mitted to God and to the building of this Christian com. 
munity. Accordingly we stressed the need of more 
vital Christianity and of a more adequate student pro 
gram of missionary education to build upon this faith, 
The five were tremendously impressed by the respon- 
siveness of the men and women to whom we talked 
Apparently they did not realize what some of our dif- 
ficulties had been in understanding missions. They 
asked us more questions than we could answer in the 
forum hour, and all were talking with individuals long 
after the meeting was adjourned! I believe they sensed 
what we believe deeply—that our generation is eager 
for a cause to which to give itself—and that it will not 
be satisfied with any cause less than the greatest which 
will demand nothing less than the greatest from us.” 


* 
Pacific Area Conference 


With characteristic American provincialism we 
would probably think of Canada, China, Japan and the 
United States as the peoples concerned with the prob 
lems of the Pacific basin. Let the bubble of our con 
ceit be pricked, then; for in addition to the countries 
mentioned there will be at the Pacific Area Conference 
students from Australia, India, Java, Latin America 
New Zealand, Philippines, Siam and Straits Se 
tlements. The leadership will be well distributed amon 
movements. You will be hearing more of it in later 
issues of this magazine. Place: Mills College, Calit- 
ornia. Date: August 23-September 2. Query: What 
solution can the S. C. M.’s find for the problems 0 
the Pacific area? 

x 


Werld Day of Prayer 


“On earth peace, good will toward men” is the them 
for meditation and prayer on the World Day of Prayer, 
to be observed on February 28, 1936, the first Frida 
in Lent. 

At the request of the World Day of Prayer Commit 
tee a program for use in many lands was prepared § 
Senorita Laura Jorquera, of Santiago, Chile. Shes 
the President of the Council of Presbyterian Women 
Chile, and active in the Y. W. C. A., the W. C. T.U 
Sunday School work, and other church interests. It# 
noteworthy that she chose to place in the heart of t# 
program the story of “Christ of the Andes”—the it 
mense bronze statue on the boundary line between At 
gentina and Chile which commemorates the Peace Patt 
of May, 1901. 
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MARCH OF EVENTS 


Federation Day of Prayer 

The Federation Day of Prayer comes this year on 
February 16th. Campus groups across the country are 
using a Service of Worship, especially prepared by a 
student committee. The service interprets beautifully 
the spirit of the Federation. Attractively printed as a 
four-page folder, a copy may be secured at five cents, 
or $1.00 for fifty copies. Order from any Student 
Christian Movement headquarters, or through THE 
INTERCOLLEGIAN AND Far Horizons, 347 Madison 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Many groups are planning to make the Day of 
Prayer an occasion for an offering for the work of the 
World’s Student Christian Federation. This is in 
keeping with the practice of many student conferences 
which traditionally take an offering for the work of the 
Federation. 

a 
Peace Action 

Panel. At Brown University an intercollegiate stu- 
dent panel—representing Smith, Harvard, Pembroke 
and Brown—introduced the topic “Can the United 
States Stay Out of War?” The panel group reflected 
various typical attitudes: communist, conservative, 
middle-of-the-road, and just plain “dumb.” <A period 
of open discussion followed the panel. The success of 
this kind of presentation, our correspondent believes, 
depends much on the chairman who must be able and 
well informed; also, a “dress rehearsal” of the panel 
will contribute to clarity in the meeting itself. 

Highways. A consideration of American foreign 
policy in the University of Denver fraternities and 
clubs followed an interesting plan—or rather, road 
map. Recognizing that our national policy stands at 
a crossroads, three alternative highways were seen: 
(1) a hands-off policy of strict impartiality when war 
descends ; this involves a mandatory embargo against all 
belligerents. (2) United States to take sides in a col- 
lective effort to check the aggressor, in which case the 
President may have full power to designate the aggres- 
sor and declare an embargo against one of two warring 
nations. (3) A plan under which an embargo would 
be declared against all warring nations, but the Chief 
Executive may seek the consent of Congress to lift the 
embargo against a victim of aggression; thus final au- 
thority would rest with Congress. The majority of 
those engaged in these discussions favored highway 


number two, with a strong minority favoring number 
one, 


Joint Meeting. WUHartford Seminary sent a good- 
sized delegation to an Armistice Day peace meeting for 
the youth of the city of Hartford. A Russian church 
choir and a Negro choir contributed music; a rabbi, 
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—on the local campus 


a priest, and a protestant minister took part in the 
service. An aftermath of this event was the forming 
of a Peace Committee at the Seminary, with a year- 


round program of peace education in the city of Hart- 
ford. 


Pageant. The Northfield Missionary Conference 
last summer staged an impressive “parade for peace.” 
Consisting of 20 units, the parade started at Round 
Top (grave of Dwight L. Moody), wound its way 
through the village of East Northfield and back to the 
campus. The Cross, carried aloft, was followed by 
representatives of the Church, vested clergy, faculty 
and committee members; behind the massed flags of 
the nations marched missionaries from many lands, 
nationals in native costume, students from the North- 
field Schools, nurses from the Brattleboro Hospital, 
delegations from churches at Brattleboro, Greenfield, 
Holyoke, Northampton, Bellows Falls, Saxton’s River, 
Springfield, and Keene, and the 600 members of the 
Missionary Conference in denominational units. With 
hands upraised the 2,000 people pledged themselves in 
the following affirmation: “Because I cannot reconcile 
the Way of Christ with the practice of war, I pledge 
myself before God to work for the abolition of war 
as a method for settling international disputes and to 
insist upon the use by all governments of the machinery 


of peace to maintain international justice and good 
will.” 


Vote. A poll in the Rocky Mountain Region, with 
1,750 students participating, revealed a preponderance 
of opinion (1560) in favor of national control of 
munitions; 1,303 believe an effective world organiza- 
tion should be in control of essential international re- 
lationships; 1,014 would participate in war only if on 
United States soil; 1,211 recommend disarmament by 
collective agreement. Economic measures against an 
aggressor are backed by 1,381 votes; 585 would em- 
ploy military measures. On military protection of for- 
eign investments, 1,160 voted against and 282 voted 
for. Only 343 thought it a patriotic duty to participate 
in “any war” the United States may declare. The poll 
is considered a good one to start thinking on these is- 
sues. Current discussions in local colleges are based 
on the returns of this region-wide poll and schools 
which have not already used the poll technique are 
being urged to do so. 


Next steps. University of Redlands students, unit- 
ing in a Joint Peace Committee of young people of the 
City of Redlands, evolved this statement: “Recogniz- 
ing war and the religion of Jesus as incompatible, we 
feel that youth can take three positive steps. It can 
(1) make the nation aware of the basic causes of war 
and work for an economic system that will not rely 





on war for its perpetuation; (2) organize the youth 
of the nation into an effective peace machine; (3) em- 
ploy color and marching feet, slogans and banners, for 
the cause of a warless world—thus surprising the mili- 
tarists at their own game.” 


Festival. An _ International Friendship 
claimed well-deserved attention on the week-end of 
November 8-11 at Colby Junior College. An opening 
address on “The International Outlook” was followed 
by a varied program including: an arts and crafts ex- 
hibit, a performance of native dances by Ukranians in 
colorful native costume; an art exhibit, a symposium 
forum on “Peoples of the World as Friends.” The 
Festival came to a climax on Monday, Armistice Day, 
with a dramatization of the Assembly of the League 
of Nations of December, 1935, at which session Italy 
was charged with being an aggressor. 


Festival 


Minorities in an age of crisis. Alert to the implica- 
tions of a rising world fascism which is beginning to 
show its head in the United States the Religious Coun- 
cil at Ohio State University faced in its annual con- 
ference, January 17-18, the problem of group conflict 
as it exists in America today. 
Harlow of Smith College ; 
mn. AW A. Co P3 
Eddy. 


Brown University is conducting a Student-Faculty 
Parley on the question of Neutrality. The subject for 
each meeting will be presented by a panel of one faculty 
member and two students, general discussion to follow. 
The outline of subjects includes: “Neutrality in Time 
of War”; “The United States and the Far East’; 
“Economic Nationalism vs. Internationalism’; “Isola- 
tion vs. Cooperation.” Cooperating in the parley are 
the Christian Associations and International Relations 
Clubs of Brown and Pembroke, the Rhode Island 
Council of Peace Action and several other organiza- 
tions and student groups. 


Leaders were: S. Ralph 
Charles H. Houston of the 


Rabbi Morris S. Lazaron; Sherwood 


Appropriations. The War Department Appropria- 
tion Bill for 1936, as passed by the Senate, adds a 
million and a half to the original sum provided for 
R. O. T. C.’s, making a grand total of $4,896,078 
for this item. It was explained that the increase would 
be needed for 113 new units, most of these, presumably, 





| 






“Our intentions 
are wholly 


pacific” 


From 


Common Sense 
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to be located in high schools. The total proposed ex. 
penditure for army and navy in 1936 is more than a 
billion dollars—an all-time peace-time high. Is it sig- 
nificant of the power of war-makers that these pro. 
posals were made and accepted during the Nye muni- 
tions inquiry ? 












The Teachers Oath Bill was enacted in Massachw- 
setts over the energetic opposition of educators. Stu 
dents and teachers’ organizations opposed the measure, 
both before and since its enactment. Students of Wil- 
liams College arranged a musical comedy setting recent- 
ly for a ceremony in which the faculty members took 
their oath of allegiance to the Constitution as required 
by a new state law. Flag-waving students thronged 
the campus, goose-stepping, clicking their heels and 
giving Nazi salutes. As members of the faculty—about 
eighty in number—arrived at Griffin Hall to take the 
oath a throng of students cheered outside. 


* 
From the College Press 























Dartmouth Bans Hearst. “Mr. Hearst's life is becom 
ing increasingly disconsolate. Last spring his newsreels 
were driven from numerous college towns; now, at 
Dartmouth, broadcasting of football games will not be 
entrusted to any Hearst affiliates because of undergrad- § 
uate pressure.”—Student Review. 








Worthy Experiment. “The Argus would like to com- 
mend the Christian Association, the International Rela- 
tions Club, and the L. I. D. for the Monday Morning 
Forum series under their joint auspices. There can be 
no doubt that anything which assists the undergraduate 
toward intelligent analysis of current history as pre 
sented in the daily papers is a thoroughly worth-while 
venture, deserving of whole-hearted campus support. 
[If the student body has the alert interest in the affairs 
of the day which it should have, the series will be heay- 
ily attended, and may even become a regular feature of 
life at Wesleyan. Such a series would fill. a gap which 
has all too long been present in the extra-curriculat 
field.”—IVesleyan (Conn.) Argus. 
















Suppose that the R. O. T. C. doesn’t really provide 
adequate military training. Suppose you don’t learm 
any more in two years of R. O. T. C. than you could 
in a month of study in case of war. Suppose you cat 
be better drilled in the National Guard in two months 
than you can in two years of R. O. T. C.? If these 
suppositions are true—and we present them as _ points 
that already have been advanced—then there can be but 
one excuse for the continued existence of the R.O.T.C 
on this or any campus. That excuse is its usefulness 
as a weapon of indoctrination. 

The R. O. T. C. does not prepare men for war but it 
prepares them for the idea of war. It prepares them 
to accept the bearing of arms against total strangers # 
a not irrational practice. It is an expensive piece o 
propaganda. If it merely indoctrinates and does nd 
train then there is no reason to keep the R. O. T. © 
in a college. Jouns Hopkins News Letter. 
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RIZONS 


Here and There 


Federation Banquet. Smith College staged a World’s 
Student Christian Federation Banquet for the colleges 
of the Connecticut Valley. Representatives of sixteen 
colleges accepted the hospitality of the Smith Christian 
\ssociation at tea and an hour of sight-seeing around 
the campus before the banquet. Some 200 students 
were present, half that number coming from neighbor 
colleges. 

The banquet chairman, Ettie Chin, introduced Presi- 
dent William Allan Nielson, who officiated as toast- 
master. Victor King, of West Africa, spoke on the 
Student Christian Movement in his native land, and 
Margaret Gray, a student from England, spoke on the 
British Student Christian Movement, its achievements 
and its potentialities. Finally, Dr. T. Z. Koo spoke on 
“Developing the International Mind,” giving many ap- 
proaches to the question of internationalism and clarify- 
ing its implications. The whole experience created a 
sense of world-wide fellowship because of the repre- 
sentative attendance and because of the program em- 
phasis on a fundamental allegiance and purpose. 


Campus Activitics. The Student Christian Associa- 
tions at S. M. U., Dallas, Texas, sponsored a Model 
League of Nations Assembly. ... The Stanford Y. W. 
C. A. presented Kirby Page on the subject “Is the 
‘nited States Headed for Fascism?” Discussion was 
active in both afternoon and evening sessions. . . . Mrs. 
Kwei, an instructor at Central China College and a 
Cornell alumna, spoke at a tea given in her honor by 
the women’s cabinet of the Cornell United Religious 
Work. She spoke of the social and economic revolu- 
tions of the past decade and of their effect on women 
in China. . . . The Bucknell Christian Association has 
presented a number of excellent speakers. Chas. P. 
Taft, II, spoke on the individual’s responsibility in his 
government; H. C. Engelbrecht on war clouds over 
the world; Wilhelm Pauck gave a philosophical inter- 
pretation of certain puzzling aspects of our contem- 
porary life... . The University Religious Council of 
Louisiana State University sponsored its Fourth An- 
nual Religious Convocation on November 5-7. The 
conference was a joint affair, with leaders of all de- 
nominations cooperating. 


The National Preaching Mission Launched. As a 
united effort to bring about a deepening of Christian 
faith and life throughout America a “National Preach- 
ing Mission” has been launched by the Federal Council 
of the Churches of Christ in America, to be held for three 
months during the fall of 1936. A group of at least 
twelve of the most convincing interpreters of the gospel 
in Christendom will be assembled, who will go together 
to more than a score of the major cities of the nation. 
They will remain for four days in each city, bringing 
their message not only to popular mass meetings but 
also to a wide range of other groups and utilizing every 
available channel for making a pronounced impact upon 
the spiritual life of the community. 
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The Boston Intercollegiate Christian Vesper is be- 
coming a tradition cherished by the students of Greater 
Boston colleges and universities. Each year a larger 
number of students have participated in this service of 
worship in preparation for Christmas. This year’s 
Vesper Service was held in Trinity Church, Boston, on 
Wednesday, December 18, from 4: 15 to 5: 15. 


The Interracial Commission of the Middle Atlantic 
Student Christian Movement, holding its first meeting 
December 2 in Philadelphia, marked the beginning of 
inquiry and action in this field for the Middle Atlantic 
area. A series of intensive local campus studies, fol- 
lowed by a regional program of interracial fellowship 
and action, is anticipated. 


Mission Institutes have been held in North Carolina 
and in Tennessee in order to deepen the student con- 
sciousness concerning the world Christian task. The 
North Carolina Student Volunteer Union held three 
during the first semester—in Charlotte, Greensboro, and 


Raleigh. One hundred students from twenty colleges 
attended. These institutes, held consecutively for a 


period of one day each in different colleges and churches 
in college towns, have been most successful over a pe- 
riod of years as a means of missionary education and in 
this particular year as a means of Quadrennial promo- 
tion. 


“Can This Be Glory.” Reproduced on this page is 
the prize winner in the Smith College poster contest. 
The total poster product at Smith comprised an inter- 
esting peace exhibit, now on tour among neighboring 
villages and towns. The S. C. M. of New England 
announces an intercollegiate poster contest with prizes 
of five, three and two dollars’ worth of peace literature 
for the winners. March 15th is the date on which the 
judges will decide. 


CAN THIS BE 


Prize 


Winner 
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The Quadrennial 


The S. V. M. Convention, meeting at Indianapolis, 
December 28-January 1, was the twelfth in the line of 
these quadrennial conventions; also, it marked the fif- 
tieth anniversary of the founding of the Student Vol- 
unteer Movement. 

Not the least of the values of “Indianapolis” grew 
out of the contacts with a remarkable number of great 
personalities of the world. In succession appeared on 
the platform: Kagawa of Japan; T. Z. Koo of China; 
William Temple, Archbishop of York; Richard 
Roberts of Canada; Baez Camargo of Mexico; Mrs. 
Induk Pak of Korea; besides American leaders in- 
cluding Reinhold Niebuhr, John Mackay, Henry P. 
Van Dusen, John R. Mott, Robert E. Speer. The re- 
ligious leadership in the colleges of America and Can- 
ada was present in the delegations of students, church 
workers, pastors, college faculty and Christian Associa 
tion secretaries. 

The supreme contribution of the great gathering at 
Indianapolis undoubtedly resides in the interpretation 
of our world outreach, a theme which was like a domi- 
nant note in all the convention meetings. The report 
of the conference, soon to be published in book form, 
will reflect this recurring emphasis in platform and 
seminar. 

Statistics. There were 2,769 delegates. Visitors 
brought the total attendance at the main platform ses 
sions well over 3,000. (The Buffalo Convention of 
four years ago had 2,260 registered delegates. ) 

Countries represented at Indianapolis were: China, 
Japan, India, Korea, England, Scotland, Ireland and 
Mexico. At least one student delegate was present 
from Arabia, Argentina, Cape Province, British East 
Indies, Germany, Hawaii, Holland, Newfoundland, 
Persia, Philippine Islands, Porto Rico, Russia, and The 
Transvaal. Twelve other countries were represented 
by missionaries on furlough: Angola, Belgian Congo, 
Brazil, British West Indies, Burma, Columbia, Egypt, 
Ethiopia, Manchuria, Nigeria, Sudan, and West Africa. 
Added to this representation from other countries were 
the student delegations from twenty-seven Canadian 
colleges and 423 colleges in the United States. The 
total student registration from all countries was 2,085. 
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Other groups were 134 college presents and faculty; 
86 foreign missionaries, 63 board secretaries, 89 studen 
pastors, 47 local Association secretaries; 20 national 
and regional secretaries ; 42 church workers; 46 speale 
ers and leaders. 

It is significant that so many different denomination 
cooperated in sending delegations. Church workeg 
among students of more than a dozen denominatiogg 
were present. The total registration included represem 
tatives from over thirty denominations. The majority 
of delegates were Presbyterian, Methodist, or Baptist 

Illinois led in student attendance with more than 3) 
delegates. Pennsylvania led in number of colleges with 
thirty-eight represented. The University of Toronto 
sent ninety delegates, the largest college delegation. The 
University of Illinois sent seventy. From the thre 
Pacific coast states came fifty-nine delegates from sev 
enteen colleges; three Florida colleges sent twenty- 
seven delegates, and five colleges in Maine sent thirty- 
one. States not represented were Delaware, Montana, 
Nevada, Utah and Vermont. 


. 
National Theological Conference 


The Fifth National Conference of Theological Ste 
dents met at Butler University, December 27-28—just 
preceding the opening of the Quadrennial Convention. 
There were 292 delegates, coming from nineteen states 
and Canada, representing all of the major denomine 
tions and sixty-two centers of training. 

The conference had a fine leadership. Dr. William 
Temple, Archbishop of York, made a brilliant contriby 
tion in an address on “Dogmatic Faith and Human 
Freedom.” ‘T. Z. Koo, of China, gave a thought 
arresting address on “The Church as a World Com 
munity.”” Important also were the messages of Robert 
E. Speer, Harold Phillips, Samuel McCrea Cavert, 
Richard Roberts and Everett R. Clinchy. The confer 
ence was ably chaired by Gardiner Day, of Williams 
town, Massachusetts, who made the opening address 
the history and purpose of the Interseminary Move 
ment. 


An interesting aspect of the conference was a pol 
which recorded the attitudes of the theologs towafé 
urgent questions dealing with our social and religiow 


life. With 140 voting, 136 agreed that “Jesus taught 
as one doctrine both the individual and social aspect 
of the gospel.” ‘The statement, “Recognizing that tt 
should never ally itself as such with any particular ect 
nomic order, I believe that during the period ahead th 
Christian faith can best be expressed in terms of: (8) 
capitalism; (b) fascism; (c) socialism; (d) commu 
ism; or (e) ——,” found capitalism with only nim 
friends; fascism none, socialism, 75; communis® 
three; and other proposals twenty-three, many of whic 
border on a socialized economy. The “right of ef 
ployees and employers alike to orgi anize for collectivt 
bargaining and social action” was affirmed by 10 
(This right for employers has been accepted as a cof 
monplace, but not so for laborers.) Twelve said no® 
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CALIFORNIA AT 





mot 


ASILOMAR 


Yes, they are ONE delegation 


this statement and 15 were in doubt. That Christians 
should supoprt labor “through service on the picket line 
and in other ways” when strikes are “non-violent and 
for a worthy end” was affirmed by 80, denied by 21 
and doubted by 27. 

One hundred and twenty-five registered the convic- 
tion that the church should “continue to regard war as 
a social sin and therefore refuse to sanction or bless any 
future conflict.” Only one individual states that it is 
his present purpose to participate in “any war my gov- 
ernment may declare’—and he was not a Canadian. 
Thirty-seven feel that engaging in war would be justi- 
fied on their part “only in case our territory is ac- 
tually invaded.” Fourteen individuals declare that it is 
their present purpose never to take part in international 
war, but each says, “I reserve my decision in the case 
of the class struggle.” Seventy will participate in “‘no 
war of any kind.” 

Freedom of speech as an essential was supported by 
a large majority. On interracial relationships the state- 
ment, “Christian brotherhood means the abolition of 
discrimination and segregation and the recognition of 
equality of opportunity in fact” was affirmed by 129, 
denied by 4, and doubted by 7. It is significant that 
southern theological institutions were well represented 
in this vote. Practically all state that they are actively 
engaged in advancing the convictions registered in the 
poll and reported here. 

Among the conclusions that may be drawn from a 
study of the poll I will here mention: (1) those most 
friendly to the economic status quo, as judged by their 
responses, are those most willing to go to war; (2) vir- 
tually all of the socialists renounced war completely or 
were in doubt only about the class struggle. 

It is fair to assume that the responses to the ques- 
tions raised in the poll are indicative of what, in spe- 
cific terms, it means to these students to be Christian 
in our generation. Conference speeches may be for- 
gotten but the convictions underlying these expressions 
remain to be reckoned with. —Hayes BEALL. 

a 
This Pacific Coast midwinter conference 
brought together 500 students and leaders, the Cali- 
fornia delegation contributing 140 toward the total at- 
tendance. These figures sound like record breakers. 
The program (reported by Graham Hunter in another 
column) apparently was a fine one. 


Asilomar. 
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Two Ideas About God 


“Thoughts After Asilomar” 


Fortunate students of the Pacific Coast! “Asilomar” 
—annual intercollegiate conference—is one of the most 
stimulating gatherings, mentally, in the west. The clash 
of ideas ought to have stirred anyone to a hundred 
questions, as well as to social action. 

Last year 450 men and women students heard Muriel 
Lester of London speak of the God of experience; 
this year 500 undergraduates listened daily for a week 
to Harold Bosley, Chicago-trained preacher to the col- 
lege at Ames, lowa, speak of the God of nature and 
of values. Miss Lester, social worker, radiant with 
practical ideas about replacing war, race prejudice, eco- 
nomic injustice by usages which will show good will, 
asked students to pray daily to a Father, a transcendent 
God, of whom she thought in terms of her own expe- 
rience and of the ethical needs of society. Dr. Bosley, 
who speaks each Sunday to a large proportion of the 
students of the state college, presented God as im- 
manent; the truth, beauty, and goodness of the uni- 
verse, yet impersonal; approached by techniques of 
prayer and worship which can be judged by their re- 
sults. Miss Lester described God as “Shining beauty, 
radiant light, creative power, perfect understanding, 
purity, and serenity.” Dr. Bosley’s definition, which 
he was prepared to defend philosophically, was “The 
process of progressive integration in the universe, 
which manifests itself at the human level in the integ- 
ration of values”—a cosmic principle which provides 
the basis for a Christian philosophy of love. 

Last year Miss Lester, rousing many students to 
joyful and creative living and stirring a strong social 
passion, left some of the questions of philosophically- 
minded people unanswered. This year Dr. Bosley out- 
lined a more static position, impregnable scientifically, 
and possibly less dynamic. He followed the tradition 
of Gregory Vlastos of Queen’s, who was headliner of 
the conference two years ago, and of Henry Nelson 
Wieman, formerly professor of philosophy at Occi- 
dental in Los Angeles, and is not uninfluenced by John 
Dewey. Miss Lester’s background is the English Bap- 
tist church and the British labor party, which has con- 
tained such lay preachers as George Lansbury, Arthur 
Henderson, Hardie, and the Steads, and she has spent 
the year since last year’s conference in a flaming and 











Jesse 
Rodman 


Wilson 





courageous crusade against the Japanese opium traffic 
in China. The difference in point of view is stimulat- 
ing to thought. 

A reconciliation between the two approaches ought 
not to be far away. One wonders why Dr. Bosley 
hesitates to describe God as personal; only a person- 
ality can carry such values as goodness, truth and 
beauty; only a person can have a purpose, especially 
a purpose such as he described, immanent in the uni- 
verse from the beginning and showing itself in human 
sacrifice, at the highest in the sacrifice of Jesus on the 
cross. Perhaps the philosophic mind will come to the 
point of kindling when it comes to passionate social 
action and devotion. It is worth noting in this connec- 
tion that Wieman thought Dewey had been led by so- 
cial interests to a position which is logically religious, 
and said so in reviewing Dewey's book about religion. 
While Dewey denied the soft impeachment, he has left 
many wondering if he is not more religious than he ad- 
mits. Perhaps Henry P. Van Dusen’s sentence in The 
Plain Man Seeks For God may suggest the synthesis 
between Dr. Bosley’s position and Miss Lester’s: “If 
persons alone can comprehend values it is not a far- 
fetched assumption that personal activity alone can 
create values; to say that a thing has worth is to imply 
that its value proceeds from the creative effort of some- 
one; it represents the concern of a sensitive spirit.” 

GRAHAM C. HuNTeR. 

Fullerton, Calif. 

e 


Seminaries of the Middle Atlantic region met at 
Union Seminary for a profitable two-day period in De- 
cember. Opening the program was an address by Rein- 
hold Niebuhr on the topic, “Can Christianity Survive 
the Present Crisis?” Other speakers were Wilhelm 
Pauck of Chicago Seminary, Dr. Paul Tillich of Union, 
Canon James Stanley Bezzant of Liverpool Cathedral, 
Lynn Harold Hough of Drew. This conference, the 
thirteenth in a line of annual gatherings of its kind, 
brought together 175 delegates representing 22 theo- 
logical seminaries. 
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National Youth Conferences 


The National Student Federation, meeting in Kansas 
City for its eleventh annual congress, December 27-31, 
elected new officers and laid down a 33-point program 
for 1936. Arthur Norwood, Jr., Princeton and Colum. 
bia, succeeds Thomas F. Neblett as president; Mar. 
garet R. Taylor, graduate student at Columbia Univer. 
sity, was reélected vice-president. The resolutions of 
the congress reflected the concern of the N. S. F. A. in 
a wide range of campus and national issues—for exam- 
ple: fraternity initiation fees; honor systems; free 
speech; boycott of the Hearst press; relief for student 
victims of Nazi terror; Federal responsibility toward 
unemployed youth; education for peace action: the 
foreign policy of the U. S. government. 

The American Student Union emerged December 28 
29 out of the conventions of two national student or- 
ganizations at Columbus, Ohio. The Student L. I. D. 
and the National Student League, which for some time 
have felt a unity of conviction and goal on major eco 
nomic and political issues, have joined organizational 
forces and henceforth will function as the American 
Student Union. The national chairman is George Clif- 
ton Edwards, Jr., and the national executive secretary 
is Joseph P. Lash. The headquarters office is at 112 
East 19th Street. 

The resolutions of these two youth groups, and those 
of two other groups at Indianapolis, all meeting simul- 
taneously, reveal a marked similarity of direction on 
certain major issues. On another page Dean Paul Lim- 
bert of New College makes an interesting analytical 
commentary of this aspect of the four national Christ- 
mas-week student gatherings. 


a 
Jesse Rodman Wilson 


On February 1, after ten years as General Secretary 
of the Student Volunteer Movement, Jesse Wilson re 
sponded to the call to become Associate Secretary of 
the American Baptist Foreign Missions Society. Since 
his undergraduate days at the University of Texas, he 
has been a leader in the Student Movement; his 
friendly interest and codperation will of course com 
tinue in his new position to which the Student Move 
ment, true to its traditions, is glad to “loan” him. As 
General Secretary of the S. V. M., Jesse Wilson gave 
himself with zeal, unflinching loyalty, and intelligent 
devotion. His masterly generalship of the Quadrer 
nials at Detroit, Buffalo and Indianapolis have set 4 
standard. In his speeches, his writing, his life and his 
leadership of the S. V. M. in all its multifarious rele 
tionships Jesse Wilson will be remembered for the 
clarity, the vigor, the attractiveness of his faith in Je 
sus Christ. Our highest expectations and affection 
follow him and his family as they enter this new field 
of opportunity and service. A. R. E 


First Kangaroo—Annabelle, where's the baby? 
Second Kangaroo—-My goodness, I’ve had my pocké 
picked.—ORANGE PEEL. 
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International Missionary Council 


The recent meeting of the Committee of the Inter- 
national Missionary Council, at Northfield, Mass., had 
profound significance for American students. Seventy- 
five delegates representing thirty national and regional 
councils of Europe, Asia and Africa, the Islands and 
the Americas, North and South, met together. Edu- 
cation and evangelism, social service and special sci- 
entific studies, the clash of imperialism, militarism 
and secularism with world Christian forces—all were 
included in the purview of the Council’s interests. The 
changing emphases of today were thrown into relief 
when such famed scholars as Professor Julius Richter 
of Berlin and Dr. Knut Westmann of Upsala sat side 
by side with able younger representatives like T. H. 
Sun of China, and G. Baez Camargo of Mexico, and 
considered the problems of today. 

Council reports proved clearly that the spirit of 
While the older 


churches march steadily toward larger coordination of 


cooperation continues to advance. 


efforts, the same process moves at even more rapid 
Inexorable neces- 
sity as well as a clear comprehension of the Christian 
spirit led to the formation of the Church of Christ in 
China, embodying more than a third of all Chinese 
Christians, and is bringing about similar union move- 
ments among other indigenous churches. Recent de- 
velopments in Mexico and South America, as well as 
in Africa, offer further confirmation of the fact. 


pace among the younger churches. 


The challenge of nationalism and race conflict to 
Christianity was again brought to the fore. One prob- 
lem engaging the Committee’s attention illustrates its 
urgency. The German missionary societies, under 
severe government restrictions, are not permitted to 
send money abroad, hence their missionaries are suffer- 
ing great privations. The Committee gave much need- 
ed assistance, revealing again how national differences 
disappear in the face of urgent needs. 

The World Conference of 1938, to be held in Kow- 
loon, China, was projected by the Council and plans 
laid for its realization. ‘There are to be four hundred 
delegates, including two hundred nationals from the 
younger churches, and some seventy missionaries. 
Every National Christian Student Movement in the 
world will be asked to send a student, and it is clearly 
intended that the younger church leaders and students 
shall have full voice and first consideration in all pro- 
ceedings. 


Birthday Gift. To celebrate the Golden Anniversary 
of the S. V. M., many interested individuals, groups, 
and unions are planning a birthday gift during 1936 of 
contributions which it is hoped will be large enough to 
wipe out the Movement’s debt. The birthday gift re- 
ceived its impetus at Hightstown where General Coun- 
cil members originated the plan and themselves pledged 
several hundred dollars. Send gifts to: Student Vol- 
unteer Movement, 254 Fourth Ave., New York, speci- 
fying “Birthday Gift.” 
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The Wayfarer 








Wiser men have reviewed, criticized, reported, dis- 
sected, evaluated “Indianapolis.” I want simply to men- 
tion a few thoughts which stirred me then and which 
remain with me now as vivid incitements to action. 

7 

I am not alone. That great crowd fairly shook me 
into consciousness that I am but one of thousands of 
Christian students on the march. My own haunting 
sense of personal futility vanished as I found myself 
in this great fellowship which miles or money could 
not keep apart. And now scattered again across Can- 
ada, the United States, the world, we stand together! 


¥ 

We have a world mission. Slowly, piecemeal, it 
crept into my mind—then in quick illumination I saw 

-that the one need and hope of the world, the one 
thing which God in his divine creative process offers 
to us, the one directing dynamic I need for my own 
life, is one and the same thing. It is the revolutionary 
mind of Christ. I thought we were discussing foreign 
missions and I was trying to make up my mind about 
them when this great idea struck—and stuck. Our 
Christian world mission. 





a 

Mott, Koo, Kagawa, Temple, Niebuhr, Speer and 
the rest. What men they are! Giants of mind, spirit 
and achievement. They humbled but inspired me with 
a new confidence in the Cause of Christ. More than 
all else they were symbols of God’s momentum in the 
world. What they said was important but what they 
were and are galvanized my will. 

& 

How pervasive it was. The Arch- 
bishop’s easy availability for interviews and delegation 
meetings. George Stewart’s magnificent chairmanship, 
bringing the “platform” into the center of the house 
and our hearts; the choir and the choir master; the 
Georgia delegation adopting the lone and lonely dele- 
gate from the far west; “hellos” and “come on alongs” 
in the sloshy trek to and from the tabernacle, on foot 
or in the dime taxies. Friendliness was everywhere. 
And it too was a symbol. “I call you not servants, but 
friends.” 


Friendliness. 


' 

We need to know more about codperatives. Here 
comes the story of a farmers cooperative in Oklahoma 
which provides the members with complete medical, 
dental and hospital care for an annual fee of twenty- 
five dollars per family. The Editors tell me an early 
issue will have stories of other similar developments 
on campus as well as off. I'll be glad to pass along 
any such reports “my public” will be good enough to 
send to me. 

‘ 

Thanks to the Pacific Area Conference next August 
we will be welcoming to our Student Movement shores 
W. A. Visser ’t Hooft, General Secretary of the 
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W. S. C. F.; Robert Mackie its Treasurer; Eric 
Fenn, who with Mackie is a Secretary of the British] 
S.C. M. I hope each may stay long enough to get ac- 
quainted with something more than the vast spaces in 


BEEP iN which our American Movement operates. 
é 4 g 
] 


Race Relations Sunday, observed on February 9§ any 


will have this year a special significance for Christian ® yt 
QO CVs groups. It is clearer today than ever before that the f ¢hin 


“race problem” is really an economic and social prob 

















i ; port 
lem. Those who would solve it must needs be ethically pro; 


sensitive and socially enlightened. February 9 may§ gee 

ASSOCIATION well be made the occasion for a special service and the § tion 
prelude or climax of a study series on the position of a. 

; minority groups. | 

with a strong faculty and a cos- — . — 

: con 

mopolitan student body. “Resolved: That The National Student Mirror && war 
abolished within two months unless 1,000 additiond §  puti 

subscribers are enrolled.” I hope that many of m§ Car 


A CURRICULUM friends will want to respond to this SOS and thus keep §  stre 


in circulation one of the best current student journals § at | 


recently revised to provide train- Under a special offer six issues will be sent for fifty§ whi 
cents. I will be glad to act as your “middle man.” 


Eddie Cantor fathers an essay competition for big 
stakes—a $5,000 scholarship award. My readers wil 
be interested in the topic: “How Can America Stay 
AMPLE LABORATORY Out of War?’ Your five-hundred-word essay must 

reach Mr. Cantor (General Post Office, New York 
experience under close supervi- City) by February 22nd. obs 
, mor 
Dwight Hall is the scene of two weddings of gen — “4 
country fields. eral Student Movement interest: Phil Jacob and Betty rele 
Muther; Al Lovejoy and Jean Hastings. veal 
Stu 

+ 
LIFE ws see 1 ci 
Wilmina Rowland, Wilson College and Yale Divinity§ s, 
School, is giving full time during the second semeste Bo, 
to college and intercollegiate visits to aid regiond 3 
college of liberal arts and con- groups in a study of the world task of Christianity 
. Her itinerary takes her across the United States ma 

servatory of music add much to ree ee ee See eae een ‘a 
“ne with “spare time” on bus and train reserved for ed: 
the delights of cultured living. torial responsibilities on “the magazine of the S. C. M’ 
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R1IZONS 


A PROGRAM PAPER 


Campus Peace Acfion 


1. THESE SUGGESTIONS will be “grist to the mill” for 
any active Cabinet or World Affairs, Christian World 
Outreach or other committee which wants to do some- 
thing about peace. The organization is relatively unim- 
portant; the intention and the intelligence put into the 
program are all-important. Christian Associations will 
see the need for two types of approach to Peace Ac- 
tion : 

a. The approach through the Christian Association 
program itself—meetings, discussion groups, speakers, 
conferences, etc. What is the Christian attitude to- 
ward war?’ What if anything is our distinctive contri- 
bution as a Christian Movement to the cause of peace? 
Can we work for truly permanent peace without 
strengthening the Christian Church in the world, both 
at home and abroad? These are some of the areas in 
which we need fresh, straight thinking as Christian 
groups. 

b. The Cooperative approach with other campus and 
community organizations. 

2. EpucaTion. Develop a “Peace Laboratory.”’ Plan 
the program on a year-round basis. Study the causes 
of war. Plan forums and discussion groups; study the 
history of the munitions industry and of the war debts ; 
observe current political pressures and government 
moves toward peace; get the feel of public opinion and 
analyze the forces that build public opinion; study the 
relentless economic forces that are pushing the nations 
of the world toward the brink of another conflagration. 
Study the peace pronouncements and programs of the 
churches, of the American Student Union, National 
Student Federation of America, and of the National 
Council of Student Christian Associations. 


3. Specrat Days. It is important that mass demon- 
strations (like Armistice Day and the April strike) 
shall be against war and not against the college ad- 
ministration. Such efforts should be preceded by a 
carefully planned educational program, climaxed in the 
demonstration. The interest and enthusiasm awakened 
should be capitalized in additional meetings for study 
and discussion. Demonstrations too often repeated 
lose their effectiveness. 


4. LireratureE. Have a Peace Literature Com- 
mittee whose function it shall be to keep in touch with 
the best literature that is being published. Build a 
Peace Shelf and get the books read. For informa- 
tion on the best new literature in this area consult: 
The Nation, New Republic, Christian Century, The 
Intercollegian; Common Sense, the New York Sun- 
day Times Book Review; correspond with the various 
national peace organizations. From the last named 
some excellent material is obtainable, free or at a small 
cost. 

5. Peace Councii. If there are several peace com- 
mittees in your community, organize a Peace Council 
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to coordinate effort. Help strengthen the peace pro- 
gram of the churches and cooperate with them wher- 
ever possible, especialy on Armistice Day. 

6. SPEAKER’s Bureau. Arrange a “home talent” 
speaker’s bureau of persons qualified to speak on the 
various aspects of peace. Include able students, inter- 
ested professors and townspeople. Make these speak- 
ers available for public meetings. 


7. PeEAcE Symposium. Arrange a “panel” of three 
to six persons to discuss different aspects of peace. A 
free discussion period follows the panel. 


8. OpeN Forum. A fifteen-minute speech by a well- 
informed and forceful speaker. Free discussion to fol- 
low the address. 


9. Peace BREAKFAST, Luncheon or Dinner. Make 


peace colorful and interesting ! 


10. Socrat Arrarrs. Try costume exhibits of va- 
rious lands; international tests; a foreign friends 
meeting; friendship tours to various national groups 
in the community; programs of international music. 


11. Lrprary Exuisits. Get your local library to 
arrange an exhibit of peace literature. Campaign for 
more books on peace ! 


12. Contests: Organize speaking contests on peace, 
the prize winners to appear before various civic groups. 
Organize poetry and essay contests on peace. Have 
poster competitions, using the winner to advertise peace 
programs. Have question and answer contests on world 
affairs, held like spelling bees. Be ingenious. Think 
of something new in the contest idea. Then use it. 
And share it! 


13. Rapio ProGRAM. Present peace programs over 
your local station, or over a larger hook-up where pos- 
sible. Have radio auditions on world affairs, contest- 
ants to be qualified by knowledge and speaking ability. 
Put on a special “Peace Day” program. Use peace 
hymns, songs, poems, readings, and perhaps a one-act 


play. 





PROGRAM PAPERS 


Next month: 
HOW TO SELECT AND LAUNCH A NEW 
CABINET 

And soon after that: 
A STUDENT FORUM 


A PROGRAM OF INTERRACIAL EDUCA- 
TION—and other papers. 


The Editors welcome suggestions for topics for 
program papers. 
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Peace Shelf 


Roap To War, Walter Millis. Houghton Mifflin. 
$3.00 

War, No Prorit, No Gtory., Norman Thomas. 
Stokes. $1.50. 


THe Story oF THE HUMAN Race, H. T. 
Winchell-Thomas, 27 Beach St., 

Ir Can’t Happen Heri 
Doran. $2.50. 


PATHS Of 


Schnittkind. 
Be ston. $3.00. 


Sinclair Lewis. Doubleday 


GuLory, Humphrey Cobb. Viking. 


$2.50. 


CHARACTER, “IAp,” Harold Studley Gray. Harper. 
$2.00. 
Mars, His Ipiot, Thomlinson. Harper. $2.50. 


CEASE FirRING. Fifty poems about peace. 


Winston Company. 50c. 


John Cc. 


One Hunprep Poems or Peace, compiled by Clark 
and Garrison. Willett. $1.25 

PREACHERS PRESENT Arms, R. H. Abram. Round 
Table. $2.50. 

THe Power or Non-vio_ence, Richard B. Gregg 


$2.50. 
DeaTH, H. C. 


Lippincott. 


MERCHANTS OF Engelbrecht. Mac 


millan. $2.50. 
War Tomorrow: Witt We Keep Out (A Headline 
Book ). we 35¢ 
Mape In U. 5 A a 300k). Boards. 35c. 
EvuRoPE: WAR OR Pp EACE, Walter Duranty. Cloth, 50c. 


RIVALRIES IN ETHIOPIA, 
Cloth, 50c. 

THe Future oF SEA POWER IN THE 
Millis. Cloth, 50c. 

War AND Depression, J. B. 


Elizabeth P. McCallum. 


Walter 


PACIFIC, 


Condliffe. Cloth, 50c. 


\MERICA Must Cnoose, Henry A. Wallace. Paper, 
25c. 

\MERICA Must Act, Francis Bowes Sayre. Cloth, 
75c. 

Wat SHALL We Do Asout War? Kirby Page. 


Paper, 15c. 
[Ir War Is Stn, Kirby Page. Paper, 5c. 

Youtu In Action BuILDING A WaARLEssS Wokr-p, In- 
ternational Council of Religious Education. 25c. 
NATIONALISM IN THE STUDENT Wor-tp. Students of 
ten countries writing on the relation of the Christian 

to the nation. Paper, 25c. 


WAR IN THE 


THE CHRISTIAN 


To Stop War AN AMERICAN METHOD. 





An Invitation 
for This Summer! 


Ministers and other religious workers are in- 
vited to take a short five weeks’ course or a 
longer ten weeks’ course in our Summer Quar- 
ter. You may begin either June 29 or July 27. 

A wide range of vital and important courses 
under stimulating instructors will be available. 
Part of your work may be taken in the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. What better way to prepare 
for next fall and thus bring your people fresh 
and well-informed religious leadership? 


For Summer Quarter Bulletin address ; 








The Chicago Theological Seminary 
ALBERT W. PALMER, President 
5757 University Avenue . . . Chicago 
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Wortp! Witt America Become Iy. 
VOLVED? A discussion outline. 
sheet.) Paper, 10c. 
INTERNATIONALE. 
line. Edited by Raymond P. 
HANDBOOK ON PEACE 
on United Youth Program, 


Paper, 10c. 











(Economic news 











Discussion out. 
Currier. Paper, 10¢ 
DEMONSTRATIONS. Committee 
203 N. Wabash Ave. 













Chicago. 





Suggestions 
for a local group. National Council for Prevention 
of War, Washington, D. C. Paper, 10c. 

A Service or Worsuip. Prepared for student use on 
Armistice Day. Can be adapted to other calendar 
dates. prayers; text of the Paris Peag 
Pact ; $1.0 
for 50. 

Peace YEAR Book. 
bibliographies 









Readings ; 





hymns and choral music. 5c for one; 





traffic in 
plays and pageants. 


Armaments: 


pe sters: 


arms; 


( World 








Peace Foundation, 8 West 40th Street, New York 
City, 60c.) 
PEACE PLAYS 





Peace on Earth, by George Sklar and 
(Royalty, $25.) 

If Th’s Be 
millan. 
$1.75. 


Albert Maltz 
Samuel French. 75c. 
Treason, by John Haynes Holmes. Mae 


(Reproduction rights to be arranged.) 








Swords, by Andrews and 
acts; no royalty; 5c a copy; 
Committee on Militarism in 
sroadway, New York City. 

Mother Earth and Her Children, 
(No royalty.) Womans Press. 25c. 

Voices, by Mrs. George B. Ford. (No royalty.) 
Woman’s Press. 25c. 


Shining Peabody. Two 
seven copies, 25¢ 


Education, 292 







by Barbara Abel 








Note: Where the publisher is not stated, literature here 
listed may be secured through Tue INTeRcoLLEGIAN, 347 Made 
son Avenue, New York City. 

ae 
National Organizations 


2929 Broadway, New 







Committee on Militarism in Education, 
York City. 
Foreign Policy 
City. : 
Federal Council of Churches: Department of Internationa 
Justice and Goodwill, 105 East 22d Street, New York City. 

Eddy and Page, 347 Madison Avenue, New York City. 
World Peace Foundation, 8 West 40th Street, New York City. 
20 South Twelfth St 






Association, 8 West 40th Street, New York 








American Friends Service Committee, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Fellowship of Reconciliation, 






2929 Broadway, New York City 

National Council for Prevention of War, 532 Seventeenth & 
N. W., Washington, D. C 

National Committee on the Cause and Cure of War, Il 
Grand Central Terminal Bldg., New York City. 

Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, 405 W. 117th 
t.. New York City. 

War Resisters League, 










26 Washington Place, New York Cif. 

Intercollegiate Council, 2929 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

National Student Federation of America, 8 West 40th St., Ne 
York, N. Y. 

American Student Union, 112 East 19th St., 

103 Park Avenue, 









New York, N. ¥. 
New York, N. Y. 
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RIZONS 


THE BOOKSHELF 


Normative Psychology of Religion. By Henry 
Nelson Wieman and Regina Westcott- 
Wieman. Thomas Y. Crowell Co. $3.50 


Here is a book of an unusual and a welcome sort. The some- 
what cryptic title should not mislead a careful reader, who will 
discover that the authors’ purpose is not to develop a systematic 
theory but, as the preface plainly says, “to serve the practical 
interests of religious living and religious teaching.” The dis- 
cussion moves in the borderland between psychology and soci- 
ology on one side, moral and religious philosophy on the other, 
and draws freely upon all these disciplines in the interest of 
practical helpfulness. This is the more readily possible and ap- 
propriate since one of the authors is an experienced consulting 
psychologist, the other a widely known and highly successful 
teacher of the philosophy of religion. Their aim in this book 
is to define “the essential functions of religion in human living” ; 
to specify six “norms” or usable tests by which the relative ful- 
fillment or nonfulfillment of these functions may be measured; 
and to offer definite guidance for the development and improve- 
ment of religious life. To examine carefully the strength and 
the weaknesses of so considerable a book is not possible in a 
brief notice. I must be content to set down baldly a few strong 
impressions, and to urge that the reader check and correct them 
for himself. The strength of the book seems to me apparent, 
first of all, in the pervasive and effective sense of God as “the 
superhuman,” which underlies and colors the discussion. Frank 
insistence that religious behavior has essential reference to some- 
thing real, which is other than human effort and its products, 
a Something described here again and again with the moving 
insight which Professor Wieman’s readers have come to expect, 
gives depth and weight to the best parts of the book. A second 
source of strength—perhaps the most obvious—is the abundance 
of concrete illustrations and of many-sided practical wisdom, 
which should be of much use to students, teachers, and readers 
of whatever persuasion. A third, somewhat less impressive now 
than it would have been some years ago, is the array of meta- 
psychological reinterpretations of religious concepts and _ be- 
havior. Many of these are suggestive; but most of them are 
now familiar, and although some are given a touch of freshness 
through this new linkage with the Wiemans’ conception of God, 
almost none is so thoroughly developed as to persuade the reader 
that he is face to face here with the best contemporary under- 
standing of these several matters. 

This comment points toward what seem to me weaknesses in 
a well-filled and useful work. ‘The first is lack of clarity and 
coherence in the total view which is implied by various parts of 
the discussion, but not fully and systematically worked out. In 
particular, it appears to me that the authors’ concrete affirma- 
tions about prayer, “supreme conversion,” and the reshaping of 
human life and culture imply a theory which is not adequately 
provided for by their definitions of the crucial terms “meaning,” 
“value,” and “supreme value” or “God.” The theory which 
those definitions actually convey will not carry the practical load 

hich the authors lay upon it. But on this point, judgments will 
differ. Secondly, in large parts of the book there is very loose 
integration of special materials. Finally, there crops out now 
and then ¢35 ff., 114, 122 ff., etc.) such use of the language of 
scientific methodology as would seem to disparage all prefer- 
ences, beliefs, and assumptions not scientifically arrived at or 
verified. But the strength of this book itself lies very largely 
i just such unverified preferences and beliefs; and it would 
seem to me better to avow them without embarrassment or 
apology, as indispensable in human living. “Often we must act 
when we do not know” (122); and though one may well share 
the authors’ keen desire to know as fully as possible, a faith 
Which waits on knowledge is not in fact the faith of this book, 
but a shallower thing. Rosert L. CALHOUN. 

Yale. 
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A Pageant of Asia. A Study of Three Civiliza- 
tions. By Kenneth Saunders. Oxford 
Dniversity Press. $5.00 


Dr. Saunders has long been recognized as an interesting and 
informing writer on Asiatic subjects, and especially upon the 
religions of Asia. In this volume he does not confine himself to 
relig?ons but launches out on the hardy adventure of attempting 
to describe the historical development and the outstanding char- 
acteristics of the cultures of three of the great peoples of that 
continent. In a volume of less than five hundred pages he covers 
India, China, and Japan. He restricts himself to pre-nineteenth- 
century history and civilization and very wisely does not attempt 
to picture the changes which the impact of the West has brought. 
This would have necessitated either a second volume or undue 
condensation. His interest is not primarily in political or eco- 
nomic history. He is concerned chiefly with philosophy, reli- 
gion, art, and literature. The volume is profusely illustrated 
with excellent half-tones of art and architecture. Quotations 
from literature are scattered freely through the text, and at the 
close of most of the chapters are selected translations of the 
typical prose and poetry of the age described. 

No one can cover so vast a field without laying himself open 
to the criticisms of specialists. He can scarcely be expected to 
be aware of all the detailed and most recent monographs and 
articles. On China, for instance, Dr. Saunders speaks of Lao 
Tzii as though he were an historical personage and the author 
of the Tao Té Ching. Now, it is doubtful whether Lao Tzt 
ever lived, and even if his existence could be proved it is equally 
doubtful whether he was the author of that well-known classic 
of the Taoist school. Nor does Dr. Saunders place early Chi- 
nese philosophy in its true perspective. It is not made clear that 
the major problem to which most of the schools addressed them- 
selves was the creation of an ideal society. It is as men inter- 
ested in the social organization of civilized mankind that most 
of the great thinkers of the Chou dynasty approached the prob- 
lems of the nature of man and the universe. 

However, in spite of whatever flaws carping experts believe 
that they discover, the book is an excellent introduction to the 
older culture of these three people, of whom we of the Occident 
must become ever more aware. K. S. LATOURETTE. 

Yale. 
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Two Pertinent Pamphlets 
CAPITALISM AND Its RivaAts—Kirby Page. 15c. 
Wuat SHA. We Do Aspout War?—Sherwood Eddy and 
Kirby Page. 15c. 


How to fight effectively for a Christian social order without 
employing violence or hatred is about the liveliest question 
we're up against. Have you got the answer? Has Kirby Page 
got it in his very timely brochure into which he crowds brief 
but interesting discussions of individualism, new dealism, fas- 
cism, communism, socialism? In one short section are marshaled 
the chief arguments against participation by religious groups 
in “united front” activities with communists. 

A significant part of the book deals with the methods by 
which, without descending to ruthlessness, a just and cooper- 
ative social order may be established. Some of the projects 
he advocates are: organization of workers in labor unions, of 
consumers in cooperative societies, of citizens in a national 
political party; the socialization by purchase of the primary 
means of production and distribution beginning with banking, 
electric energy, coal mines, minerals and other natural re- 
sources, railways, telephones, telegraphs, steel mills and other 
giant industries; purchase of these chief industries by means 
of bonds, and the utilization of drastic income and inheritance 
taxes as a means of breaking up within a generation the exces- 
sive concentration of wealth; extension of public service to 
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citizens without private payment, especially in the realms of 
education, culture, health, and recreation. The means of bring- 
ing about some of these changes are suggested, although it 
seems to me that only a bare start has been made. Experi- 
mentation on many fronts seems to loom as the next step 

In their pamphlet on war Sherwood Eddy and Kirby Page 
bring nicely up to date their numerous past writings on the 
subject. Eddy deals first with a Christian’s duty in respect 
to war and peace. Page then grabs the baton and answers 
questions that he asks himself under the headings (1) Causes 
of War; (2) Prevention of War; (3) Christianity and War; 
(4) A Program of Action for Individuals 

For many years Eddy and Page have been doing a great job 
in awakening student concern for the problems of society, and 
these two new pamphlets reveal no falling off in their effective- 
ness Harry L. KINGMAN. 
miztersil\ oT ¢ 


Berkeley 


On War and Peace 


Tue Roap to War. By Walter Millis (Houghton Mifflin. 
$3.00.) Historical review of the events which in 1913-17 swept 
us with dramatic intensity into war. Shows how press, pulpit, 
leaders in state and nation prepared the way for our entry into 
the war to end war 


It Can’t Happen Here. By Sinclair Lewis. (Doubleday 
Realistic preview of fascism in the United 
States. Dorermus Jessop, small town editor, acquires local re- 
nown as a political radical. Under fascism he makes intimate 
acquaintance with concentration camps and meets the persua- 
sion of castor oil. Dictator Windrip’s personal characteristics 
and political tactics are a Long-Coughlin-Hitler composite 
The sequence of events seems real—too real. Alas, doubtless 
it can happen here! 


. 
Doran. $2.50.) 


Can We Be Neutra? By Allen W. Dulles and Hamilton 
Fish Armstrong. (Harper. $1.50.) The authors define neu- 
trality as “that policy which a country at peace adopts toward 
countries at war.” They include a review of American neutral- 
ity legislation over 150 years and enter into a discussion of 
current questions, such as: arms embargo; the problem of 
loans and credits; the “trade at your risk” rule. They arrive 
finally at the position that all neutrality moves that have yet 
been proposed are merely palliatives, and that the only way 
to avoid entanglements is to get rid of war itself. 


War: No Prorit, No Grory, No Neep. By Norman 
Thomas. (Stokes. $1.50.) Summarizes the arguments against 
war; its effect on the soldiers themselves, the denial of civil 
liberty and “propaganda of hate and falsehood” at home; the 
enormous cost of the World War in human life and in de- 
struction of property, and the failure of any nation to secure 
any profits commensurate with the losses. Mr. Thomas pro- 
poses the following program for peace: a declaration of na- 
tional policy by the President and Congress that the United 
States “will not supply, or permit its citizens to supply arms, 
munitions, or financial support to belligerents or prospective 
belligerents”; “the largest measure of disarmament that the 
public can be persuaded to accept”; discontinuance of “the im- 
perialist policies which are the logical product of this stage 
of capitalism”; repeal of the Asiatic exclusion laws; “isolation 
from all that makes for war: co6peration with all that makes 
for peace.” 


Ir THIs BE TreEAson. By John Haynes Holmes and Reginald 
Laurence. (Macmillan. $1.75). A play which had an ex- 
cellent reception during its premiere as a Theatre Guild pro- 
duction in New York City. Its plot involves a pacifist presi- 
dent who would not take the easy and seemingly inevitable road 
to war. How he confounded the pro-war contingent makes an 
exciting evening’s entertainment. (Three acts and _ seven 
scenes; twenty-seven speaking characters; about twenty non- 
speaking characters.) 
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Wark IN THE MoperN Worwv. By Newton D. Bake 
(Houghton Mifflin. $1.00.) The Wilsonian Secretary of Wa 
pleads for international coéperation which aims “to conciliate 
arbitrate and adjudicate international clashes: of interest and 
misunderstandings at their very beginnings.” To accomplish this 
he urges support of already existing agencies—League, Pact 
World Court. He reveals a tenderness toward the military; 
“I do not believe that wars are often, if ever, caused by mik 
tary men in the modern world. No war in which [the Uni 
States] has ever been engaged was incited, or even encourage 
by our military men.” His conclusion is true enough: “Q 
soldiers have fought because our statesmen have failed.” 
notes an “error” in the attitude of the “youth who announg 
that under no circumstances will they engage in war.” Is@ 
not nobler, he continues, “to spend the same fine emotion in 
effort to understand what and why wars are and in cooperati 
with those who seek to make them unnecessary?” Surely ¢ 
peace movement is in a bad way if these two proposals 
“either or” alternatives ! 


AmericA Must Act. By Francis Bowes Sayre. (We 
Peace Foundation. 75c.) Assistant Secretary of State Sa 
sees danger that a growing economic nationalism will lead 
into war. He urges America to work for a restoration 
world trade and believes this can be done “only through § 
coéperative reduction of unreasonable trade barriers.” f§ 
states the program of trade agreements of the present admi 
istration, and describes the benefits to date. Mr. Sayre a 
cludes with an appeal that this nation, with its youth, en 
and resources and its relative freedom from the restricti¢ 
which world conditions have imposed upon many other cot 
tries,” should take the responsibility of leadership—indeed, 
own interest demands that America “must assume and a 
that responsibility.” 


CeAsE Firtnc. (John C. Winston Company. 50c.) Fifi 
poems by such potent pens as John Oxenham, Vachel Linds 
John Drinkwater, John Galsworthy, Harry Emerson Fosdi¢ 
and many others not so widely known. Chosen for their 4 
phasis on the glories of a peace-time world, the poems make 
strong appeal for sanity in international relations. Here is 
fair sample, excerpted from a four-verse poem by Nancy B 
Turner: 

The earth is weary of our foolish wars. 
Her hills and shores were shaped for lovely things, 
Yet all our years are spent in bickerings 
Beneath the astonished stars 
With life so fair, and all too short a lease 
Upon our special star! Nay, love and trust, 
Not blood and thunder shall redeem our dust. 
Let us have peace! 





Who's Who in This Issue 


Bruce Buven—Editor of The New Republic; 
famed as a commentator on world affairs. His article 
in this issue is based on a series in recent numbers of 
The New Republic under the caption “They Cry 
Peace, Peace.” 

Pau. Limspert—Dean of New College in Columbia 
University; author of the widely used student study 
course, Jesus, Man of Galilee. 

E. G. HomricHausen — Indianapolis pastor; lec- 
turer at the College of Religion, Butler University. 

Rose Trertin—National Student Secretary for Eco- 
nomic Education (Y. W. C. A.); editor of the prac- 
tical and informative Economics News Sheet, pub- 
lished for student use. 

Rosert L. CaLtHouN—Professor of Historical The- 
ology, Yale Divinity School; author of God and the 
Common Life. 
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